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The Lion Hoars 



Mr. Cherry Kearton, the famous naturalist, has brought back to London from his latest 
trek through the African jungle with his kinematograph camera some wonderful pictures 
of wild animals. This picture of a lion on the prowl is from the film Tembi, now being 
shown at the Polytechnic Theatre. Mr. Kearton’s new book is reviewed on page 4. 


ARON VASS AND 
HIS C1AY FIGURES 

GENIUS IN THE SHADOW 
OF THE GREAT WAR 

The Monster That is for Ever 
Killing the Souls of Men 

ARTIST WAITING FOR HIS, 
CHANCE 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 1 

We like to think that genius, like 
truth, will out, and that those who have 
been endowed with some natural gift 
will find means to develop and fructify 
it, however adverse the circumstances. 

It may have been so before the Great 
War, but that monster, which killed off 
so many budding geniuses, is still at 
work killing, not the bodies, but the 
souls and the spirit of those who, under 
happier auspices, might have enriched 
die world with new' artistic and literary 
treasures. This is especially so in the 
defeated countries, where nearly every¬ 
one is poor. 

Sculptor and Newsagent 

In Transylvania, the part of Hungary 
which lias been given to Rumania, there 
lies, tucked aw r ay among the hills, a 
simple and primitive little watering- 
place beloved of Transylvanians because 
of its beautiful scenery and its lake’ of 
nearly boiling water. 

All who come there hear, sooner or 
later, of Aron Vass, the peasant sculptor 
of the locality ; but if they ask where he 
and his studio axe they are told that he 
lias no studio, and that the only place 
where you may be sure of finding him is 
the local newspaper shop. There he 
stands all day, in his coarse but scrupu¬ 
lously clean peasant clothes, exercising 
his second profession of selling the daily 
papers. For he is very poor, with a wife 
and three children to support, and lie is 
too little knowm outside his own district 
10 live by liis sculptor’s work alone. 

Vigorous Grace 

There his w'ork lies, on the deal table 
before him, to be picked up for a song by 
anyone who chooses—little burned clay 
figures of men and animals (especially 
animals) so exquisitely true to life, so 
full of movement and of vigorous grace, 
that they reveal at a glance, for all They 
show' the lack of technical skill, the 
genius of him who made them. You can 
see there bear cubs at play and strong 
buffaloes pulling the heavy carts; a 
peasant woman milking, a child with its 
little mug waiting for supper, a shepherd 
piping to his flock, an old peasant sitting 
on a tree stump filling his pipe—a whole 
world of Aron Vass in miniature. 

All his life, over since he was small, liis 
artist’s eye has observed, his artist’s 
hand lias shaped, the creatures lie saw- 
living and-moving about him. No one 
ever showed him how to do it, which 
makes it the more wonderful, but in 
some ways it is a pity, for a little tech¬ 


nical training might smoothe away many 
of the difficulties which now beset his 
path and make it possible for liim to 
make his name known in the world. 
But where is he to get the time and the 
money for that training ? So many of 
his precious years were lost in the 
trenches and as a prisoner of war in 
Siberia that now he has "his daily bread 
to earn, fer himself and for those who 
depend on him. 

A few months ago it seemed as if 
he was to have his chance. A wealthy 
visitor from Budapest, struck by the 
fumbling pow-er in the little clay figures, 
w-as offering to do something for him if 
he w'ould come up to the capital when 
his wife, less generous, dissuaded him 
with the old argument: “ Am I my 
brother's keeper ? ” Only what she said 
was : “ Leave him alone ; don’t meddle. 
What business is it of ours ? ” Unfor¬ 
tunately the rich man listened to her 
rather than to his own heart, and 


hurriedly withdrew the half-made offer. 
“ That’s always the way," said Aron 
Vass resignedly, “ but never mind. Some 
day I shah find out all I want to know.” 

If ever the day comes when he “finds 
out all he wants to know ” he will be a 
great and famous sculptor. Let us hope 
that the too-careful lady who grudged 
him the help he needs now will come to 
feel a little sorry soon. 

JAMES BLOMFIELD AND 
HIS GATES 

St. Andrew’s College at Toronto is to 
have a new pair of heraldic gates which 
will be unique in Canada. The designer 
is James Blomfield. 

■ As a boy of thirteen lie went westward 
with one of the s first trains to cross 
Canada and got work as a cow-puncher. 
He was left alone with eleven square 
miles of territory to ride over, and never 
saw a soul save the man who brought 
his rations once a fortnight. 


THE BOY WHO SAT 
NEAR THE DOOR 

AND THE MAN WHO 
ESCAPED WITH HIS LIFE 

Tales ol a Classroom in Glasgow 
and a Street in Edinburgh 

AND OF A LONDON BLIND 
BEGGAR 

. We very gladly find room for this remarkably 
interesting look-back to a classroom ir. 
Glasgow and a street in Edinburgh in the days 
of long ago. It is sent to us by a C.N. reader 
now living in Ramsgate. 

I want to thank you for your artic’o 
on Dr. Livingstone. 

I am an old woman now, but I was 
young once, and was the constant 
companion of a dear old uncle who 
remembered and told me many things 
about his youth. (He was born in 1802 
and died in 1883.) 

One of the things he told me was that 
when a student in Glasgow University 
a rather raw-looking youth, clad in a 
coarse tweed suit, used to come in late 
to the classes, and sit near him on the 
end of the form next the door. It used 
to be left vacant for him. When the 
class was over he disappeared. My 
uncle asked who this youth was, and 
was told that his name was David 
Livingstone and that he walked in 
from Blautyre every morning, which 
explained why he was late. My uncle 
little thought how he would be thrilled 
in after years when he heard of bis 
fellow-student, to whom lie never spoke. 

A Narrow Escape 

My uncle passed on to Edinburgh 
afterwards, and while attending the 
university there had a narrow escape 
of appearing on the dissecting table, 
being chased by the head of the Resur¬ 
rectionist Society, a secret society which 
helped Burke and Hare to provide an 
anatomical lecturer with bodies for 
dissection. 

The man Burke was hanged in the 
presence of a great crowd, but. Hare, 
having turned king’s evidence, lived on 
and died as a blind beggar in London. 
My uncle succeeded in escaping from 
them, however, by a ruse and his own 
presence of mind. He was a fine figure 
of a man and said the villains would 
have been brought to justice sooner 
than they were had they ca'uglit him, 
as he would have been recognised. 

In 1843 he was in Edinburgh again 
and saw the 500 ministers passing out of 
the Assembly Hall for conscience sake. 

These incidents he never could speak 
of without deep emotion. 

ONE FOR EVERY MAN 

At the great reunion of ex-Servicc 
men on Armistice Day baskets sus¬ 
pended from the roof of the Albert Hall 
opened, and from them fell 1,069,823 
poppy petals, one for every' man whe 
laid down his life for the Empire. 
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The Ghildreiis Newspaper 


November 10, 1921) 


C. L. N. 


Our Children’s League 
of Nations 


WHO BUYS THE NEXT BADGE? 

The first Children’s League of Nations 
is beginning, and we look forward to a 
stirring response to the appeal in last 
week’s C.N. 

We have the chance of being among the 
founders' of the first League of all the 
Children of the World. 

We can strike a blow at war by pre¬ 
paring the minds of the next generation 
(which will be. ourselves) to rule the 
world by Peace. We can pledge our¬ 
selves to do unto all nations as we would 
that all, nations should do unto us. . 

A big'programme of development is 
being prepared for the members of the 
C.L.N. for the coming winter, and we 
shall associate ourselves with the great 
League of Nations Union, which; is 
already an army of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands throughout the land. 

How to Join the League 

All letters about the Children’s League 
should be addressed : 


Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Badge. 
Each letter should give your 
Name and address 
Date and year of birth 
Name of your school 
You will receive in return the Card 
and Badge of Membership, and will in 
due course receive information how to 
link up with your local group of members. 

There will be arrangements for meet¬ 
ing other members at parties, plays, 
pageants, lectures, film shows, and so on. 
There will be opportunities of making 
friends in your own neighbourhood and 
in other countries. There will be a 
Letter Exchange. There will be arrange¬ 
ments for visits to in¬ 
teresting places and 
- scholarship tours to 
' Geneva. There will 
be chances for League 
members to win 
prizes in the C.N. 
And, most of all, there will be for all of 
us the great happiness of belonging to 
the first Children’s League of Nations. 

Further news of the League will appear 
next week. In the meantime please 
Send sixpence (your first subscription 
of sixpence a year) with your name, 
address, age, and school. 

It wiil delight the Editor if Daddy will send 
tOs. to enrol himself and all the family. 



The C.L.N. Badge of 
Membership 


To the Schools of the Empire 

By Lord Grey, Lord Cecil, and Professor 
Gilbert Murray 

Ten years ago this country signed 
the Covenant ot the League of Nations. 

Last year, at the invitation of America, 
we also signed the Pact of Paris, de¬ 
finitely renouncing war. as an instrument 
of national policy. 

Great Britain has signed these treaties 
and Great Britain does not break her 
word. Yet how many in their ordinary 
thoughts about politics are prepared to 
live up to this high standard ? 

For countless generations people have 
looked 'on war as a normal, legitimate, 
and even honourable part of a nation’s 
activity. Now the nation has agreed to 
renounce war. It has agreed in all its 
disputes with other nations not to use 
its superior strength, but willingly to 
submit to justice. 

The statesmen who meet at the 
League of Nations, who know and trust 
one' another and have the Covenant 
before their eyes, understand this ; but 
in every country there are millions ot 
people' who know nothing about the 
Covenant, do not realise that their 
country is bound by it, do not feel I 


INDIA’S FUTURE 

DOMINION STATUS 

Round Table Conference to 
Take Place Next Year 

THE NATIVE PRINCES 

Behind much newspaper and party 
mischief concerning India in the last 
few weeks lies an important fact in the 
development of the people of India 
toward - a- wider measure of 1 self- 
government. . . . 

" I believe that all who wish India 
well desire to break through the webs of 
mistrust that have lately clogged the 
relations between India and Great 
Britain, says Lord Irwin, Viceroy of 
India, in his manifesto on behalf of the 
British Government to the people of 
India. In that manifesto a notable step 
is taken toward the destruction of these 
” webs of mistrust.” 

A Vita! Question 

The Parliamentary Commission under 
Sir John Simon which has been consider¬ 
ing the future government of British 
India is to issue its Report early in the 
New Year. But British India, with its 
national and provincial Governments, 
is not the whole of India. There are many 
States ruled by Indian princes that are 
quite independent of the National 
Legislature, though under the ultimate 
control of the Viceroy. A Committee 
under Sir I-Iarcourt Butler has been 
considering the future of these States 
and has made its Report, but no one has 
reported as to what should be the 
relations of these States and their rulers 
to British India. 

Sir John Simon now proposes that his 
Commission shall take tliis vital ques¬ 
tion into consideration in its Report. 
He proposes also that after the Report 
has been issued there shall be a Con¬ 
ference in London between the British 
Government and representatives of all 
India to try to secure general agree¬ 
ment as to the future of India as a whole. 

The Ultimate Goal 

These proposals the British Govern¬ 
ment has approved, and the Viceroy, who 
has been on a visit to London, has gone 
back to India and lias announced these 
changes to the Indian people. But he 
has added to them one further announce¬ 
ment which, though not new, has been 
received with great pleasure in India. 

More than twelve years ago, when the 
last great step toward Indian self- 
government was announced, it was made 
clear that the ultimate goal for India 
was to be membership of the Empire on 
the same lines as the membership of the 
great self-governing Dominions. That 
is what lias since come to be known as 
Dominion status, and for some reason 
the idea has grown in India that 
Dominion status was, after all, to be 
withheld. Now they know, from the 
Viceroy himself, that that is not so. 
Clearly complete self-government and 
complete Dominion status cannot be 
achieved in a day, but they are and will 
remain the ultimate goal. 

Continued from the previous column 
war to be wrong, and do not see why 
they should be just to foreigners. 

They do not yet understand that the 
civilised world has put war behind it, 
like the torture of witnesses, the burning 
of witches, and other savage things. 

The people who do not understand 
are always a danger in every nation. 
We want you to be among those who do 
understand, who see that the world has 
changed, that civilised nations can 
prosper only by helping one another, 
and who mean their country to keep the 
solemn Covenant that she has signed. 

See Rallying Song on page 6 


RATS ON THE 
MARCH 

From Country to Town 

This is the time of year, declares the 
Ministry of Agriculture, when the rats 
move in from the country to the town. 

The harvest is gathered in. The nights 
are growing cold. The rats believe .they 
will be better off in town/so to town they 
troop in thousands. 

In this respect they are like the race 
gangs of the turf, when the fiat-racing 
season is over, who reinforce during 
the winter the area thieves and pilferers 
and beggars infesting London. 

But,while the human rogues sneak 
back, the rats come boldly in organised 
armies. Once at a London riverside 
fire at Wapping the writer saw a black 
mass- moving like a wave across the 
river. It was a horde of rats swimming 
away for dear life from the burning 
warehouse. 

The country rats move into town in 
the same organised battalions. They have 
their scouts on ahead, and they move 
thousands strong. The Ministry of 
Agriculture each year prepares to meet 
theft, and in Rat Week, just over,' it 
organises a counter-attack which meets 
the rats at the outset of the raid, before 
they have time to dig themselves in. 


ONE OF SOUTH AFRICA’S 
RICHEST MEN 
Millionaire Who Refused 
a Peerage 

Sir Joseph Benjamin Robinson, who 
has died in his ninetieth year at Wyn- 
berg, was a South African millionaire 
who had long outlived the stress and 
struggle which had made him what he 
was. He gave much of his gold away to 
charitable causes. 

He was very, very riel) ; the Rand 
mines and the diamond fields had made 
him so, and it used to be said that his 
greatest ambition was to leave a million 
pounds to each of his five daughters and 
four sons, of \yhom two survive. 

At the last he gave up his businesses, 
and for ten years lived on his estate near 
Wynberg without greatly interesting 
himself in affairs of any kind. 

When the Boer War was threatening 
some thirty years ago he opposed it 
because he foresaw-that the struggle 
would be a long and bitter one. Cecil 
Rhodes, who disliked liim, hinted that 
he wished to become President Robinson 
in succession to President Kruger. 

The jibe was unfair, because Robinson 
never wanted honours, and he will 
perhaps be best remembered as the 
millionaire who refused a peerage. 

THE TESTS 
Playing the Game With 
the Profits 

When Mr. Chapman took his Test 
Match team to Australia he brought 
back more than tlie Ashes. He made a 
profit for the M.C.C. of £20,000. 

The M.C.C., which had not seen so 
much money for a long time, indulged 
in a feast of munificence. It gave 
£1000 to the Duke of York’s Playing- 
Fields, £1000 to the London Playing- 
Fields, and £500 to the Cricketer’s 
Friendly Fund Society. 

It also paid a donation of £500 into 
the funds of every First Class County, 
some of whom needed it not a little. 
But what pleases us most is the thought 
that £2000 went to the playing-fields. 

In future every boy cricketer in the 
suburbs of the towns, when he declares 
that he is going to bat like Hobbs or 
send down an over of Larwood’s, will 
remember that to Hobbs and Larwood 
and Tate,, and to Chapman and Jardine 
and Geary and Duckworth, he owes the 
opportunity of emulating their feats on 
his own bit of wicket. ' 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
COME OF AGE 

Widow’s Mite Celebration 

BRITAIN THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST INSURANCE SOCIETY 

The greatest insurance society on 
Earth is the latest title given to the 
people of Britain. . 

Germany went into the business 
before us, but we have now far out¬ 
stripped her. We began with the Liberal 
Government’s Old Age Pension Act 21 
years ago, and. we are celebrating the 
Coming of Age of our society: with a 
Bill for widows’ pensions. - ■ 

Four years ago an Act was passed 
which reduced the age for pensions from 
70 to 65 for people who had contributed 
to the health insurance scheme, and it 
also gave pensions to the widows of 
such people. That is how the widow’s 
pension began. 

One of the difficulties in introducing 
a change like this is to decide where it 
shall begin, and for a time there are 
bound to be heart-burnings for those 
who find themselves on the wrong side 
of the dividing line. 

The chief thing done by the new Bill 
now before the House of Commons is to 
include certain widows who were exclud¬ 
ed by the old Act. 

It also gives pensions at 65 to the 
wives of men over 70 qualified for pen¬ 
sions under the old Act. 

. Another thing the Bill does is to 
allow people to take their qualification 
for pensions with them when they emi¬ 
grate to other parts of the Empire. 


A RAILWAY ENGINE THAT FLIES 

Something very new in the way of 
railway engines has just been tried at 
Cologne. 

It is a locomotive with an aeroplane 
propeller at each end, driven' by oil 
motors, and it looks very like an 
armoured car. The trials were carried 
out on a railway line in Hanover, and 
the engine ran at much the same speed 
as a steam locomotive of similar horse¬ 
power. The new locomotive really flies, 
skimming over the railway lines, which 
merely guide its path. 


THINGS SAID 

It is nonsense to say the English are 
not musical. Chaliapin 

We have spent 4000 million pounds on 
alcohol since 1914. Lady Victor Horsley 
If your wife laughs at you, let her ; 
she has paid for the privilege. 

Rev. John McNeill 

We must not straighten every corner 
and smooth every hill. 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis 
Over 80 per cent of films shown in 
Australia are American. ' . 

Minister of Health for Victoria 
The Prime Minister is the fastest 
fell walker I know next to my brother. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan 

No nation will henceforth dare to 
avow that it conceives the future in 
terms of war. Mr. Wickham Steed 

The poultry industry is being ruined 
by the decadent sport of hunting. 

Hon. George Scott 

There are company promoters who 
would boil the last robin to get red 
paint. The Under-Secretary for Scotland 
I waste' an enormous amount of my 
time over parochial squabbles. 

Canon Spencer Elliott 

Better be silent and be thought a 
fool than open your mouth and remove 
all doubt. Mr. Justice Eve 

Love your enemies. Jesus 
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THE POTATO HARVEST • ZEBRAS ON A FARM • A LONDON CIRCUS 


Looking Out—It will be interesting to see how R 100, the great airship built at Howden, com¬ 
pares when in flight with R 101. These people are looking out from a verandah on R 100. 


Food for the Winter—Potatoes, which form such a large part of our diet, have been harvested 
in most parts. Here we see women stacking the vegetables on a farm at Denham. 



A Parliamentary Affair—London has many roof 
gardens. Here is one made on the roof of the 
House of Commons by a member of the staff. 


Well Cleared—Riding horseback comes almost as naturally as walking to some 
children. This little girl on a white horse at Richmond is a fearless rider, taking 
hurdles with the perfect confidence of a grown-up horsewoman. 


A Novel Qarage—This garage in Ohio, which occu¬ 
pies the ground space of a normal two-car garage, 
holds ten cars. They are packed away by a lift. 





Zebras on a Farm—Horses are to be found on every English farm and donkeys on many, but 
the zebra, another relation of the horse, is a rare sight. These animats on a Hertfordshire 
farm seem to have taken kindly to the English countryside. 


A London Circus—Here Is an unfamiliar view, taken from Big Ben, which gives a very good 
idea of the one-way traffic system at Westminster. All day long a constant stream of traffic 
like this goes its way, making what is popularly called a merry-go-round. 
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FIVE MARY ROSES! BILL COOK IN THE 


A SHIP COMES TO 
CHURCH 


BASKET SHOP 


CHERRY KEARTON 
AND KING LEO 

A HUNTER WITHOUT 
GUNS . 

Stalking in Central Africa 
With a Camera 

FACE TO FACE WITH FIVE LIONS 

The Land of the Lion. By Cherry Kearton. 
(Arrowsmith, 10 s. 6d.) 

If anyone deserves the title of Court 
Photographer to H.M. King Leo it is 
surely Mr. Cherry Kearton, who has 
spent so many years camera-stalking in 
Central Africa. 

Now he has given us another wonder¬ 
ful picture book containing a host of 
portraits and stories of the royal family 
and their subjects. 

Mr. Kearton never carries weapons 
when he stalks big game, partly because 
he hates butchery and partly because 
he thinks he is safer unarmed. 

The Rhinos and the Terrier 

Old Mr. Rhino, in spite of weighing 
two tons, is a playful, timid fellow. 
Mr. Kearton has seen two or three 
chasing one another round a water-hole 
like colossal kittens, and he has seen a 
pair stampede for five miles because a 
fox-terrier yapped at their heels. 

A wounded elephant will charge the 
enemy, twist his trunk round a man’s 
body, and batter him to death against a 
tree. On the other hand, Mr. Kearton 
caused a whole herd to disperse by giving 
three hand claps. There were forty 
elephants within a few yards of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kearton, yet the human beings 
did not hear a sound as the monsters 
moved off into the forest. 

The Lust of Killing 

The leopard will always attack if he 
can, for he is the only creature except 
man who kills for the sheer lust of 
killing. But there is a glorious uncer-. 
tainty about lions, because one lion 
may be as timid as a rabbit and another 
as fierce as a leopard. They are seldom 
man-killers, but you can never be sure 
that the lion before you only eats four- 
footed creatures. 

Once Mr. Kearton found the remains 
of a native who had unmistakably been 
killed by a lion within the last twelve 
hours. That afternoon he came round 
a small hillock and suddenly saw five 
lions feeding on a dead gazelle. They 
were about 200 yards away, and the 
only cover was grass a foot high. 

Mr. Kearton bade his native boy 
return to camp a«id fetch the camera and 
his friends while he stayed to watch 
the lions. He thought they were too 
busy to look about, but he was, as he 
says, completely and nearly finally wrong! 

A Thrilling Ordeal 

After a while a big lioness yawned, 
turned her head, and saw him. At 
once she got up and advanced a few 
yards, while the four lions followed 
slowly. To run away would have been 
to invite a charge, to remain would 
have been fatal. There could be little 
doubt that the lioness was a man-killer. 
Down went Mr. Kearton on. the ground, 
and away he crawled as fast and flat 
as he could. After a bit he leaped to 
his feet. The five were coming on, but 
his leap startled them into stopping 
for a moment. Then they advanced 
again, and he dropped into the grass 
once more. 

But he found that the lions were 
coming on faster than he w r as retreating. 
Once when he looked up he could not 
see them. Then they, too, were crawling 
through the grass and might be within 
charging distance ! Down went his 
head and off he crawled till a sound 
from another direction caused him to 
rejoice. The native and his friends had 
come up, and at the sight of numbers 
the lions slunk away. Picture on page one I 


l.L.O. AND MEN 
AT SEA 

BETTER LIFE ON SHIPS 
Shipowners and the Sailor’s 
Working Day 

A PLOT THAT FAILED 

By our League Correspondent 

. In October the International Labour 
Organisation held one of its special 
conferences on the welfare of seamen. 
The items on the programme inclu¬ 
ded the regulation of hours of work, 
the insurance of seamen, the promotion 
of their welfare in ports of call, and so on. 

Shipowners as a body appear to be 
among the people who do not interest 
themselves greatly in the lives and work 
of their employees, and at Geneva they 
absented‘themselves from meetings for 
nearly a week. But the conference carried 
out a good deal of useful work without 
them, and then gave an opening for 
them to enter the discussions. 

Even so, they continued to obstruct, 
happily without success. Their pro¬ 
posal that ships’ officers should not be 
included in the 8-hour regulation was 
defeated, as also was their demand that 
•Governments should be first consulted 
on the cost involved by the introduction 
of the 8-hour principle. 

A Spirited Reply 

With regard to this a reply was 
made by the director of the l.L.O., the 
staunchest friend a worker ever had. 
“ If an estimate must be made of the 
expense incurred by the application of 
the 8-hour day,” was the substance of 
the reply, " then an estimate must also 
be made of the benefits, both moral and 
physical, gained by the seamen. Not 
only that, but there must also be made 
an estimate of the material benefits 
resulting to the whole shipping industry 
from the better condition of the men.” 
And what, anyway, he asked, could be 
the motive of the shipowners for raising 
the question of the cost of a reform that 
is so much needed ? 

The welfare of seamen during their 
stay at ports of call is a subject that has 
been studied by the l.L.O. for a long 
time. Now the conference itself has 
also studied it, and has placed it on 
the agenda of the next session as the 
subject for an international agreement. 
This is following the custom of giving 
two conferences to each subject before 
drawing up an agreement. 

THE OLD EGYPTIAN’S 
LOST MAUL 

Using a Tool 4000 Years Old 

An Egyptian workman was using a 
tool called a maul as he worked in a 
tomb in Sakkara some four thousand 
years ago. 

The very same tool was used to lay 
the foundation-stone of the new wards 
of the Treloar Cripples Hospital. 

The founder was a Freemason, and 
Freemasons have contributed generously 
toward the /i00,000 required for the 
hospital, so that it seemed fitting that a 
Freemason should lay the stone, saying 
“ With temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
and justice let our work be founded. 
In the name of the Great Architect of 
the Universe I declare this stone well 
and truly laid in accordance wth the 
ancient rules of architecture.” 

Then he poured upon the stone some 
corn, the emblem of plenty; oil,-the 
emblem of charity ; and salt, the emblem 
of hospitality and friendship. May all 
these blessings attend the crippled 
children who go to the Treloar Hospital 
to be made straight and strong ! 

If the Egyptian workman could have 
foreseen all this perhaps he would not 
have grieved so much over the loss of his 
tool when a tomb was sealed four 
thousand years ago. 


Why the Little Model Hangs 
from a Portsmouth Roof 

400 YEARS OF HISTORY 

A ship has come to church in Ports¬ 
mouth Town. 

Once upon a time every naval officer 
on joining his ship had to produce a 
certificate showing that he had made his 
communion at the Church of St. Thomas 
in Portsmouth. 

That began in Charles the Second’s 
day, when the church was already old, 
as old as the murder of Thomas k 
Becket. All down history it has been 
the sailors’ place of worship, and when 
Portsmouth became a bishopric in 
1027 St Thomas’s became the cathedral 
church of the new diocese. 

No wonder Portsmouth agreed to set 
a ship in St. Thomas’s this November 
as a memorial ” of all those Officers and 
Men of His Majesty’s Navy who 
through many centuries have worshipped 
in this Holy Place, and who have upon 
the high seas served the King with faith¬ 
fulness and at the cost of their lives.” 

When Bluebeard Was King 

More especially it commemorates 
the men who fought in the Mary Rose 
in 1669 and those who fought in the 
Mary Rose of 1917. 

There have been live Mary Roses in 
English naval history. The first sank 
400 years ago, when Bluebeard was 
King of England. A piece of wood from 
that wreck has been used in making 
the memorial ship. 

The second Mary Rose had the glory 
of serving against the Spanish Armada. 
She sailed to singe the King of Spain’s 
beard with Howard and Essex in 1596 
and with Raleigh to the Azores. 

The third Mary Rose also sailed to 
Cadiz, but on a disastrous expedition, 
and she only escaped with her life to 
be wrecked oS Flanders in 1650. 

The fourth Mary Rose was the most 
famous. She fought (against the Dutch) 
under Sir John Kempthome, who com¬ 
manded the flagships of General Monk 
and Prince Rupert. But her greatest 
adventure was off Cadiz in 1669. How 
often a Mary Rose made history off 
Cadiz ! This one was attacked there 
by seven Algerian pirates and beat them 
all single-handed. 

With Colours Flying 

Two and a half centuries went by, and 
then came the fifth Mary Rose. She 
was a torpedo-boat destroyer, built in 
1916. In the autumn of 1917 she was 
given the perilous task of convoying 
nine merchant ships across the North 
Sea. With her was another destroyer, 
the Strongbow. Two very fast and 
heavily-armed German raiders attacked 
the merchant ships, and the destroyers' 
at once set upon the raiders. They 
stood about as much chance as dogs 
attacking bison ; but Mary Roses do 
not surrender. The fifth ship of that 
name sank with her colours flying on 
October 17, 1917. 

To any eye but the sailor’s there is 
small beauty in a destroyer, and there¬ 
fore the memorial ship has been modelled 
on the fourth Alary Rose, who fought 
the pirate ships in 1669. She has been 
made in Portsmouth by Air. Ernest 
Worsley, who has worked from the 
specifications of the ship built in Crom¬ 
well’s day. 

Sir John Kemptliorne, the gallant 
fighter of pirates, is buried in the church, 
so it was a happy choice to hang the 
model near * his tomb and to ask one of 
his descendants, the Bishop of Lichfield, 
to preach at the service. 

Disarmament for Every Man 

See the striking article in the Christmas 

Number of My Magazine;—now ready 


SEEING THE BEST OF LIFE 

The Great Work Going On 
Among 600 Brave Folk 

JUST A POUND OR TWO, 
PLEASE! 

Over eighty years ago the London 
School for the Blind was started at 
Swiss Cottage, in North London, and 
it has been doing noble work ever since 
in inadequate premises. 

Six hundred blind pupils and workers 
depend on the continuance of the institu¬ 
tion. Blind children between five and 
sixteen are taken from all parts of the 
country and are given a complete home 
life, elementary education, and the 
beginning of handicrafts. Between 16 
and 20 they are taught a trade. Alen and 
women who become blind in later 
life are also trained. 

An Indispensable Work 

A very suitable freehold building can 
be bought in which to carry on this 
indispensable work; but £50,000 is 
needed. An appeal for subscriptions 
reaches us signed by Airs. Snowden, 
Mr. Baldwin, Air. Galsworthy, and 
Lord Lonsdale. Donations addressed 
to any of these signatories can be sent 
to the School for the Blind, Swiss Cottage, 
London, N.W.3, and the C.N.. most 
earnestly commends this appeal to the 
sympathetic attention of its readers. . 

Just a pound or two, please, for this 
most excellent place. 

We have only just now come upon a 
story showing the benefits conferred by 
this institution. 

The Boy Who Would Not Cry 

There was once a little boy of four 
called Bill Cook who one day found 
that he could not see his toys. Bill 
Cook was blind. Never again would he 
see that spotted horse, those dandelions 
he liked to pick in the hedges, or the 
pigeons on the roof, or his mother’s face, 
or the roads where people went to and 
fro. But was he downhearted ? No ! 

Bill Cook was always one of those 
who pretended that it did not hurt when 
they fall and cut a knee. He would not 
cry because he was blind ; he laughed. 
And now, after 80 years of blindness, he 
is laughing still. People with two eyes 
go to Bill Cook to be cheered up. 

That is one thing about this blind 
man of 84 ; another is that he earned 
his living for years felling trees in 
British Columbia. Some people would 
be afraid to leave their homes if they 
were blind, but he wanted to travel, 
so off he went to the West. 

Work Preferred to Charity 

At last he grew homesick; returned, 
.married, and brought up a large family. 
Bill Cook would not take charity for 
himself or his children. In the basket¬ 
making workroom of the School for the 
Blind at Swiss Cottage he has made 
hundreds of baskets. His clever hands 
manage the stiff canes almost magically, 
and the school is glad to pay so good a 
worker a substantial wage. Apart from 
his skill the school values him because 
he keeps up the spirits of the other 
blind workers. Some are inclined to 
grow sad or bitter because they have 
lost their share of the world’s colour 
and light; but Bill Cook always per¬ 
suades them in the end to agree with 
him that life is really a splendid thing. 

Nothing has amused him more than a 
letter sent him by the local Guardians 
the other day. It said that his father 
had become chargeable to them, and 
asked Bill Cook to contribute to his 
support. The idea of a blind man of 84 
supporting his father tickled Bill Cook 
very much, and he wrote to the Guardians 
saying that his father was dead: perhaps 
they referred to his grandfather ? 

We send our love to Bill Cook and wish 
him a good old age when his youth is 
over. Pictures on page 9 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



SAFETY FOR MUSK-OXEN 
There are about 250 musk-oxen 
now living in an immense game 
preserve east of Great Slave 
Lake and they are expected 
steadily to increase in numbers. 





GREENLAND’S GAME BIRD 
The ptarmigan* a very hardy 
bini, is one of the few found m 
winter in Greenland, where it 
provides a welcome Change of 
diet for the Eskimos. 


INDOOR REINDEER 
The Yukaghir people of Siberia 
use reindeer only for riding and 
in winter keep them in sheds, 
each animal receiving two small 
fish daily for food. 


EUROPE’S SUGAR 
Czecho-Slovakia is one 
of the greatest sugar- 
beet producing coun¬ 
tries in Europe and 
during the season justj 
ended her factories 
turned out over a mil¬ 
lion tons of sugar. 


A TL ANTIC 


WEALTH FROM COCOA 
The Gold Coast Col¬ 
ony, which produces 
more cocoa than any 
other country, last year 
exported a crop of 
225,000 tons, which sold 
ior over £11,200,000. 


DEVELOPING GUIANA 
Plans are being made for grow¬ 
ing rice on a huge scale in British 
Guiana, where the small crops 
raised up to date have been 
amazingly good. 



PROGRESS IN AFRICA 
A train is now running every 
fortnight from Cape Town to 
Port Francqui, 3300 miles away, 
which has communication by 
steamer with the Congo's mouth. 


NEW ZEALAND CRAPES 
Outdoorgrown grapes for table 
'use are being produced with 
considerable success in the dis¬ 
tricts between North Cape and 
Hawke’s Bay, New Zealand. 


zeaunoX7 


A LITTLE GIRL FOR 
8d. A DAY 

A Portsmouth Slave Set Free 

A person who is paid ior her labour 
cannot truly be called a slave; but 
when she is paid 4s. 6d. for gi-hours 
work she is very nearly a slave. 

Until the other day a little girl in 
Portsmouth was working seven days a 
week and 13 hours a day for that wage. 
Once in three weeks she was given a 
morning off, and that week she got 
only 4s. instead of 4s. Od. 

Luckily she got to hear of the 
Juvenile Employment Committees, 
those splendid bodies of volunteers 
existing to prevent children who leave 
school from drifting into bad jobs. 

The little servant came to the right 
people when she asked timidly if they 
could find her a place where she would 
not have to work 13 hours every day 
for 4s. 6d. a week. 

They could, and they did. 

We wonder if her former employer 
has ever read The Old Curiosity Shop. 
Charles Dickens’s portrait of Sally Brass 
should give him food for thought. 


THAME KfcMhMtsERS 

The little town of Thame in Oxford¬ 
shire has had an inspiration. 

Its War Memorial, like that ot many 
places, is in the form of a large Cross 
on a plinth. It is placed in a semi-circle 
of laurels and roses, with a bed of 
lavender in front, and the trees of a 
garden make a charming background. 

Now Thame has introduced a box 
hidden in the lavender from which at 
night a light shines on the upper half of 
the cross. 

The cross stands out white and ap¬ 
pealing against the beauty of the trees. 

It is a new sign that Thame still 
remembers. 


ALICE IN LIVERPOOL 
The Mad Hatter and Company 

It seems almost as though there might 
be magic in the air of Liverpool. 

Not very long ago Peter Pan’s statue 
found its way to Sefton Park, and now 
Alice is in Stanley Park, and her friends 
of Wonderland have scattered them¬ 
selves about in the most surprising way. 

One of the first friends we meet in the 
Children’s Comer is the Mad Hatter, 
with his hat labelled “ In this style, 
10s. 6d.” 

Not far from him stands the Duchess, 
as severe as on the day when she tossed 
her baby to Alice before it turned into 
a pig, and said “ Here, you may nurse it a 
bit if you like.” 

That, of course, astonished Alice, 
and she still looks rather astonished as 
she stands in front of the Duchess, 
near to the Cook (who had such a habit of 
throwing things at people, and would put 
too much pepper in her dishes). 

The Knave of Hearts is also there, 
and one wishes Lewis Carroll and Sir 
John Tenniel could peep at them, and 
realise that Alice and her companions 
are loved just as much today as when 
they first danced through Wonderland. 

These statues were presented to the 
Children’s Corner of Stanley Park by 
someone who cannot be identified, be¬ 
cause he slipped away without leaving 
his name. 

16 SLUMS OFF THE MAP 
The Pride of Budapest 

The Council of Public Works in Buda¬ 
pest has sent the Municipality a letter 
asking it to obliterate 16 streets from the 
map of the town, as these streets, which 
lay in the poorest quarters, have lately 
been wiped out of existence. 

' It is good to know that there are 16 
slum streets less in the world, but we 
cannot help wishing that their names at 
least could have been preserved, for 
some of them are- picturesque. 


GRACE DARLING’S BOAT 
To Be Kept Near Her Grave 

Grace Darling’s coble will never rot 
on the shore or be broken up for fire¬ 
wood. The humble little boat is to be 
preserved for ever, on a spot near 
Grace Darling’s grave. 

Grace Darling was born at Barn- 
borough in Waterloo year, and was 
23 when the Forfarshire was wrecked 
on the Fame Islands. Next day Grace’s 
father, keeper of the Longstone Light¬ 
house, a mile away, .could see a few 
survivors clinging to the wreck. There 
was a terrible storm raging, and it was 
at the greatest peril to themselves that 
Grace and her father left the lighthouse 
and rowed to the rescue. The gale was 
so severe that it was three days before 
the mainland could communicate with 
the lighthouse, where Grace and her 
father had the nine sailors safe. 

All England rang with the story, and 
people honoured her the more when they 
found this hero was a shy, delicate 
girl. She died of consumption when she 
was only 27, through sleeping in a 
room with no fresh air and a windoto 
that would not open. 

The coble in which the gallant rescue 
was rtiade is now in the North-East 
Coast Exhibition. What will happen 
to it after the exhibition closes ? 

It was hoped to place the coble in 
Bamborough Church, because many 
people felt that the hrtmble boat had 
been hallowed by the selfless courage of 
two humble people, and that it was a 
more Christian monument than many 
a pompous marble to be found in places 
of worship. But the bishop saw 
objections, so Lord Armstrong offered a 
site near the church where a boathouse 
is being specially built for it. 

We are glad to read that when this 
news was told to a conference of lifeboat 
workers at Harrogate the other day 
there was an outburst of cheering. 


THE BOY IN THE CIRCUS 
And What He Became 

A ROMANTIC JOURNEY 
THROUGH THIS WORLD 

One of the strangest careers of our 
day has closed with the death of the 
Reverend Sir Genille Cave-Browne-Cave. 

He came of a family which received 
its arms from the Conqueror, but when- 
he was twelve and heir to a baronetcy 
he ran away and joined Sanger’s 
Circus. 

After a while lie was traced and 
brought back. His family realised then 
that it was no good hoping he would 
remain at a public school, so they sent 
him to a training ship, but the ship 
found him unmanageable, and at 14 
this heir to wealth and honours appren¬ 
ticed himself for four years on a sailing 
ship plying to Australia. But he soon 
deserted. 

He became, in turn, a private soldier, 
a cowboy, a quartermaster on a liner, 
and a circus hand again. He served 
as a volunteer in the Spanish-American 
War, .the Boxer Rebellion, and the 
Great War. When he came into his 
father’s title he was performing at the 
London Hippodrome. 

That was in 1907. But he cannot be 
said to have settled down till 1920, 
when he was ordained at 51. The 
discipline of the Church would irk the 
rover, people said, but he accepted it, 
and lived quietly in a country parish. 

Now lie is gone, and it is safe to say 
that no one is left in the baronetage 
who began life in a circus. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cheops ..Kee-ops 

Ctesibius . . . . . Tee-sib-e-us 

Cynewulf.Kin-e woolf 

Ruwenzori . . . Roo-wen-zo-re 

Thame . . . . . Tame 

Thessaly.Thes-sah lee 

Zeus.Zews 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Now 

utumn, especially when it 
comes in with a glory like 
the October just ended, has days 
that call us to the open spac,es, 
away from indoor tasks. They 
are days not to be missed. When 
the autumn sunlight calls and the 
autumn fires are in wood and 
hedgerow we do well to respond, 
lest we miss some of the season’s 
precious gifts. 

How differently the trees act 
after autumn’s onset, and how 
little some of them contribute to 
our autumn glory! After the 
first frost there is something of a 
race to disrobe among some of 
the less hardy trees. On the 
other hand, how sturdily some 
resist ! Oaks may be found that 
are not to be hustled even in 
autumn. Come rain, come wind, 
come frost, their leaves refuse to 
quit. They have their mission 
and their reign in the year’s 
eventide. 

What an artist is Nature, and 
what effects she obtains with the 
simplest material! How exquisite 
is the careless bracken on the 
floor of some wooded hill, so 
perfectly coloured and arranged, 
bending over with a certain 
spacious grace toward the hill¬ 
side, seeking again the earth 
from which it came! 

That is the bracken’s Nunc 
Dimittis. On the hillside it may 
have been at the mercy of 
prevailing winds. Forces over 
which it had no control may have 
held and buffeted its life. Yet 
out of such circumstances the 
bracken wins a wondrous beauty. 
The fronds are the outcome of 
limitation, its attempt by leaf 
division to make the utmost of 
the little light in its over¬ 
shadowed dwelling. And even 
out of prevailing winds it may 
have won added grace. 

Autumn has' other challenges 
to the spirit. There is a tonic in 
the air. Listlessness goes. Feet 
hasten. We no longer saunter; we 
walk as if we meant to get there. 

When the frost sounds his 
Reveille it means that summer’s 
playtime is at an end. There 
are days in summer when work 
should be reduced to a minimum, 
days that are obviously given for 
leisure and play. But whatever 
loosening of the yoke summer 
may have brought autumn is the 
challenge to readjust ourselves. 
Old John Burroughs used to find 
all literary work irksome from 
April to August. His thoughts, 
he said, did not ripen well till 
after a frost. Then he settled 
down to writing. 

With summer at an end we 
should find ourselves not melan- 
cholily looking back on our play, 
but eagerly looking forward to 
our work, to those responsibilities 
bound up with all worthy life, 
from which we cannot escape. 
With autumn should come a new 
energy and a sense of adequacy 
for the days that are ahead. 


Slumland Passes By 

Walking down Whitehall the other 
day a C.N. reader’s attention was 
attracted by a poorly dressed boy trud¬ 
ging along with a worn-out perambu¬ 
lator carrying a little urchin brother. 

As the pair approached the Cenotaph 
the big boy paused, pulled off his cap, 
removed the grimy straw hat of the 
younger child, and walked slowly past 
the sacred shrine. When they reached 
the farther side he stopped again, 
pulled on his own cap and replaced 
the little fellow's. 

If this should catch the eye of some 
of those men who ride comfortably by 
the Cenotaph in the bus and forget 
the National Tribute we commend to 
them this story of the good behaviour 
of the little gentleman of Slumland. 

' © 

The Chauffeur at His Best 

W E are delighted to find Sir Herbert I 
Nield, K.C., Deputy Chairman to 
Middlesex Magistrates, saying what the 
C.N. has said many times: 

I should not be surprised if a person 
driving a car is not eventually prohibited 
from taking any alcohol whatever within a 
reasonable time of driving a car. It ought 
to be, and is in many cases to my know¬ 
ledge, a sine qua non in employing a chauffeur 
that he must be a total abstainer. 

It is almost true, one of our judges 
said the other day, to say that our 
roads are strewn with dead and dying, 
and it is more than ever vital that 
every man who drives today should 
be at his best. We have no doubt 
whatever that prohibition of alcohol 
will be in operation for chauffeurs 
before many years have passed. 

© 

Folk-Songs for Zeppelins 

W h en the Graf Zeppelin, in making 
its tour about Europe, passed 
over Vienna it was at two o’clock in 
the morning. 

Vienna, though not a city which 
goes early to bed, could not wait up 
so late as that, and few Viennese saw 
the silent monster pass overhead. 
But, so that it should not feel this 
lack of attention, the V.B.C. (Vienna 
Broadcasting Company) sent up aloft 
to it a concert of Austrian folk-songs. 

This is a great change in the attitude 
toward Zeppelins, which used to keep 
us up at night because we were afraid 
to go to bed. 

Now we. can lie down comfortably 
and think of aerial navies threading 
their way through the skies at night 
cheered by the music of the spheres. 

• © 

It Moves 

W E are getting on. 

Scotland is thinking of carry¬ 
ing out a canal idea of Daniel Defoe. 

London is thinking of carrying out 
the ancient plan of 1923 for saving 
Waterloo Bridge. 

It is true, as Galileo whispered, 
that the world does move. 


Harold Begbie and the Future 

The daughter of a famous man of books 
sends us this note. 

Phere comes to my mind a story 
of the man so much loved and 
missed by the C.N. Some time ago a 
lady sat next to him at a gay luncheon 
party at Swanage. They had never 
met before, but she was at once 
attracted by his earnest and charming 
manner. The talk turned on serious 
things, and she ventured to ask what 
he thought about Eternal Life. He 
replied emphatically, “ I always feel 
that those who desire this gift will 
have it.” 

Now that he himself has gone, this 
ardent outburst of faith comes back 
to the writer, not without consolation. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

JTinstein finds American girls the 
most beautiful in the world. The 
Americans find this theory much easier 
to understand than his last. 

0 

M*. MacDonald has been greatly 
praised, but after all it was only a 
Quaker persuad¬ 
ing a Scot to 
save money on 
his Navy. 

B 

Few postmen 
get bitten 
by dogs nowa¬ 
days. The dogs 
must have bit¬ 
ten most of 
them already. 

0 

Ants have 
eaten Philip¬ 
pine Treasury 
notes worth 
^500,000. We 
have known of uncles who have eaten 
more than that. 

0 

M°ney is said to go farther than it 
did. It is hoped that some day 
it will go as far as next pay day. 

0 

Newspaper heading: Cheaper Petrol — 
Halfpenny a Gallon. Very cheap 
indeed, it seems. 

0 

“ Pourteen winners last week! ” cried 
a weekly sporting sheet. Odd that 
it forgets to mention the 140 losers ! 

Go On 

Go on living while you may, striv¬ 
ing with whatever pain and" labour, 
for labour there must be, to build up 
little by little the new day, and fellow¬ 
ship, and rest and happiness. 

Henry B. Amos 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
giR John Lavery has given 35 of 
his portraits, worth about £ 30,000, 
to Belfast. 

'J’en thousand pounds has been 
given by Sir Alexander Lyle for 
paying off the National Debt. 

Pie local hunt has been banned by 
the Hon. George Scott from going 
over his land at Chipping Norton. 


Rallying Song for the 
Children's League 

'"There’s a bugle on the hilltop 
Wh^e the hosts of morning 
rally, 

There’s a cloak of fog and silence 
On the quagmires of the valley,' 

There’s a banner with a dove 
On the sunlit hills above, 
There’s a shining and a song 
That the dawn breeze bears 
along, 

And a host of happy faces 
From the world’s remotest 
places, 

And the Captain of the Sunrise 
Who has sounded the reveille : 

All ye lovers of the morning, 

All ye friends of freedom, rally / 

Phere are plots and fears and 
whispers 

In the darkness of the valley, 
Where the war-makers entrench 
them 

And the slaves of custom dally, 
For the valley is the Past, 
Where the foes of light stand 
fast, 

With a moat and wall about 
All to keep the daylight out, 
Where the feuds grow old and 
older 

And the faiths grow dim and 
moulder. 

But the hilltop is Tomorrow, 

O, my brothers, let us sally, 

For the God of Light has called us 
And the sons of Light must rally. 

All the flower of human spirit, 
All the chivalry of nations, 
Like an army of crusaders 
They are marching to their sta 
tions, 

And thefoes they fight are these. 
Want and Famine and Disease* 
And the trader of the slave, 
And the lie that cheats the brave; 
And the world that they are 
building 

Has God’s blessing for its 
gilding, 

And the Pap tain .of the Sunrise 
Who has sounded the reveille. 

He has called us to His ramparts — 
O, ye sons of morning, rally J 
© 

Penelope Ann and I 

Into the gardens we ran to play, 
Penelope Ann and I; 

In the golden sun 
Of a golden day 

Into the gardens we ran to play, 
Penelope Ann and I. 

Alas! We’d forgotten to bring a ball, 
Penelope Ann and I ; 

We had nothing to play with at all, at 

all, 

Nothing to play with 
And never a ball! 

But still undaunted, with joyful shout, 
We played instead with a Brussels 
sprout 

When into the gardens we ran to .play, 

. In the golden sun 
Of a golden day, 

Penelope Ann and I. 

C. B. L. Haslewood 
© 

J cannot see the sense of giving a 
child so many cubic feet of air 
space in school and denying it to him 
in the room he sleeps in. Mr. Lanshury 
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HOW SANDY MORRISON DIED 


MR. EDISON’S BOGUS! 
JUBILEE 

THE LAMP HE DID NOT 
INVENT 

An Advertisement the Great 
American Can Do Without 

HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR 
IS DUE 

In America tliere has been a great 
jubilee celebration of Mr. Edison’s first 
incandescent electric lamp, and till 
now the C.N. has not said anything 
about it, and for a very' good reason. 

October 21, 1879, was the date of Mr. 
Edison’s first incandescent electric lamp ; 
but it was not the date of the first 
successful incandescent lamp anywhere. 

The real jubilee must be counted 
from December 18, 1878, when at 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Joseph Wilson Swan 
first publicly exhibited a successful 
carbon filament lamp; and as the 
Electrical Engineers, of this country 
celebrated a year ago the jubilee of Sir 
Joseph Swan’s success they were 
obliged to decline attendance at the 
rejoicings over Mr. Edison’s somewhat 
belated invention. 

The Wonder Man of His Age 

Nowhere are Mr. Edison's many inven¬ 
tions more appreciated, tlian in Great 
Britain. The C.N. has repeatedly pic¬ 
tured him as the wonder man of his age. 
But he was second in the field with the 
incandescent lamp. 

Then why should the honour be 
claimed for him ? The jubilee pro¬ 
ceedings celebrating Mr. Edison's lamp 
have been carried out at Detroit, 
Michigan, with profuse felicitations 
(even The Times has joined in with a 
picture), and as far as we have seen 
there was no mention of the Swan 
lamp, the first of its kind in the world. 

It is not cricket. 

Let us look at the noble figure' of Sir 
Joseph Swan, a devoted lover of. Truth. 

What We Owe to Sir Joseph Swan 

In the year which was destined to 
witness the collapse of European civil¬ 
isation a C.N. friend sat one wintry 
afternoon in the library of this most 
beautiful old man, and listened to his 
opinions on Life, Death, and the future 
of Humanity. 

He was then 85, but the white hair 
which stood up high from his broad 
forehead was as thick as in the days df 
his youth ; his eyes were bright' with 
intellectual energy, and his voice had 
the ring of an intense vitality. He it 
is to whom we owe the incandescent 
electric lamp and many of the in¬ 
ventions which have made photograph}' 

, almost an art. 

The Search for Truth 

He was born before the Victorian Era. 
He was a man when he travelled by 
the stage-coach. He used to lie in 
his bed hearing the watchman call the 
hours of the night.. He was an in¬ 
ventor before Darwin published his 
Origin of Species ; and on the banks of 
the. river Wear he would watch men 
hammering nails into the wooden ships 
of Old England. 

Yet he lived, with all his faculties 
about him, into that terrible 1914, and, 
as though he foresaw what was to come, 
he spoke at his fireside in the January 
of that year of the madness and wicked¬ 
ness of war. 

He was speaking of Christianity, of 
its message to men of goodwill, of its 
promise of peace for mankind; and 
suddenly he exclaimed that the civili¬ 
sation df the world was threatened not 
by the backward nations, but by 
the foremost Christian nation of enlightened 
Europe. He said that the Peril of War 
existed in Europe because Europeans 
do not love Truth as the man of science 
loves it. “ Science sets an example 
to philosophy, to religion, and to 


VV/iien the Canadian airmen returned 
’’ to civilisation after their recent 
flight into the wilds of Northern 
Ontario to pay treaty money to the Red 
Indians they brought with them the 
story of the death of a brave man. 

One of the planes was making test 
flights from Lake St. Joseph, and 
Sandy Morrison, a Scottish immigrant 
employed by the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, was one of the passengers on the 
fatal trip. The plane .rose from the 
surface of the lake, circled, and then, 
without warning, crashed into the lake. 

Onlookers on the shore jumped into 
canoes and hastened out to the partly- 
submerged plane, where they found the 
pilot and the second passenger only 
slightly injured and aide to climb out 
of the wreckage. But Sandy Morrison’s 


Continued from the previous column 
politics," he said. “ Science has no 
prejudices, no superstitions. It desires 
Truth, and is willing to accept its 
consequences. Truth is the greatest 
thing of all except Love.” 
gif Christian people were as devoted 
to the Truth of Christianity as the man 
of science is devoted to the Truth of 
Science there could be no greed, no 
distrust, no enmity, no war. 

As he talked the listener felt in the 
room the Presence of a sublime Spirit, 
the Spirit of all those fearless men who 
have sought Truth with humbleness of 
heart and perfect loyalty of mind ; and 
looking back, the thought still comes 
that if the statesmen of Europe had been 
inspired by a reverence for Truth, and 


feet were caught in the twisted fuselage 
under the water, and he could not move. 
Ten men worked desperately to free 
him, but all in vain. 

He watched them silently as they 
tried to break away the twisted metal, 
and did not' speak even when the third 
of their three axes broke and the plane 
was sinking lower every minute. Even 
when the water reached his chin, and 
the waves hit his face, he made no cry ; 
he knew that his friends were doing their 
best. He had faced death in the Great 
War, and now he was facing it once 
again. At last the wings of the plane 
filled with water and it plunged, carry¬ 
ing Sandy Morrison with it. 

The men who saw him die do not like 
to talk about it. All they can say is: 
“ That was a brave man.” 


if all who call themselves Christians had 
been earnest in their pursuit of Truth, 
there would have been no war. 

From his youth up Sir Joseph Swan 
loved Truth more than his own ease. 
He was bom in humble circumstances. 
He got at first but a poor education. 
He was early put to work But as he 
loved Truth and strove valiantly in her 
service he rose to high honour and 
comfortable wealth 

It is, significant that the greatest 
contribution made to human happiness 
by this devoted disciple of Truth came 
in the form of Light, light for our 
darkness, and we think his name 
should be remembered for the work he 
did and his high example. 

It is not cricket to steal his fame away. 


HORSES BY THE 
MILLION 

MORE THAN CARS 

Old Friend of Man Survives 
Through ihe Changing Years 

WORK OF THE WORLD DONE 
ON THE HOOF 

We so frequently hear of the triumph 
of the motor over the horse that some 
figures published by our National Horse 
Association are quite startling. 

The society tells us that there are 
more than 30 millions of these noble 
animals at work for humanity. 

A century and a quarter ago Australia 
had only four grown horses and a colt; 
today the continent has over two and a 
quarter millions. Great Britain, the 
reservoir from which all lands have 
drawn their finest light and heavy breeds 
for three centuries, has over a million 
horses in agriculture alone. She will 
have more, for horses are returning to 
fields which had been given over to 
motor-tractors. 

The Horse in Agriculture 

France has recovered from the fright¬ 
ful wastage occasioned by the war, and 
has now three million horses on her 
roads and farms. 

More money has been spent in America 
than in any other land on motors and 
other machinery, yet there are twenty 
million horses and mules at work there, 
Germany has nearly four millions. 
Horses swarm in Russia. They are 
countless in Mongolia and in the wilds 
of Asia, where nomad tribes still wander 
with their flocks and horses, drinking the 
milk of mares, eating horseflesh, and 
bartering so many horses for a bride. 

| If we could have anything like a com- 
' plete'census we should probably find the 
number of horses in human service not 
far short of a hundred millions. The 
figures we have embrace for the most 
part only those devoted to agriculture. 

In Town and City 

The problem of the horse is not yet 
settled for the cities. We are all saying 
that the horse must be banned from the 
busy streets, where even a slow motor- 
lorry causes immense loss of money 
through holding up fast traffic. When 
we see a line of cars and buses held up 
because a one-horsed van cannot get 
along we realise that horses arc out of 
place in city traffic today. 

In spite of that, however, great firms 
which have experimented for years with 
motor traction for short distances go 
back to the horse, which is found more 
economical for all but long, unbroken 
journeys. We all declare that the horse 
is going, yet its numbers still grow 
in the cities and the great towns, and, 
as these figures for half the world reveal, 
the number of horses must even now be 
greater than all the motor-cars in the 
world. It is evident, therefore, that the 
horse's day is far from ended. 


THE DROUGHT AT NIAGARA 
FALLS 

One of the odd features of this year’s 
drought in Canada was the fact that 
the town of Niagara Falls, which is 
noted for its gardens, suffered more 
than many other places. 

This was due to the fact that all the 
wells of the neighbouring town went dry, 
owing, it is supposed, to the digging of a" 
new power canal, and the town pumping 
system was not strong enough to supply 
the double demand. So it was that, 
actually within sight and sound of the 
great Falls, gardens dried up, flowers 
withered in the sunshine, and the local 
horticultural show's were a great dis¬ 
appointment. One exhibitor w r ho had 
growm five thousand gladiolus bulbs 
had not a single bloom fit for showing. 


THE SHIP OF LUDGATE CIRCUS 



Few of London’s weather vanes are more familiar to the man in the street than the ship 
above Ludgate Circus, which is here seen being cleaned. This is one of the glimpses of 
London to be seen from the roof of the C.N. building. 
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LITTLE BROTHERS 

A STORY FROM A 
COPY BOOK 

Two Specks From Holland 
Turn Up by the Thames 

AN OFFICIAL PUZZLE 

Two little red-cheeked orphan boys 
Irom Holland have arrived in England, 
and many important officials have been 
wondering what to do about them. 

Their arrival was most touching. 
They came from Holland in a. cargo boat 
and presented , themselves, hand in 
hand, at the Gravesend Workhouse. A 
little satchel . contained all their be¬ 
longings a copy book in which was 
written their life-story, two photo¬ 
graphs of themselves, 12 stamped 
envelopes addressed to' their grand¬ 
mother in Utrecht, and two pennies ! 

The master of the workhouse was as 
puzzled to know what to do with the 
boys as they were themselves, but word 
was soon sent from the Ministry of 
Health that arrangements for their 
welfare had been made with the Dutch 
Government. 

Not a Word of English 

Charrel, aged nine, and John, aged 
ten, are the children of a British soldier. 
Their mother, a Dutchwoman, died not 
long' ago, arid it is not known what 
became of their father. So as their aged 
grandmother cannot provide for them 
the Dutch authorities decided to send 
the little brothers to England. 

The two little British subjects came, 
not knowing a word of English. All they 
could do when spoken to was to sniile, 
grasp each other tightly by the hand, 
and show their copy book. 

And then, shortly afterwards, they 
disappeared as mysteriously as they had 
come. They vanished in a storm that 
swept over the south coast, and for a 
long time the Kent police searched 
anxiously for the little waifs. 

They were found later the same day, 
six miles from Gravesend Pier, on the 
mud flats of the Thames Estuary. The 
two children, drenched to the skin, had 
walked out of the darkness and rain into 
the'' attractive brightness of a watch¬ 
man’s shack just as the watchman was 
boiling the kettle for his tea. 

Both of the boys looked miserable. 
Holding out their soaked copy book they 
hoped it would explain the difficult 
situation, and it did. The manager was 
called, and the kindly man fed them and 
dried their clothes until the boys began 
to feel that England was not such- a bad 
place after all; and great was their 
excitement when they saw a typewriter 
at work. 

Lonely and Homesick 

The next day they were taken back 
to Gravesend Workhouse, where they 
played 1 with some toys. But the master 
found it difficult to make them really 
happy, as no one there could speak 
Dutch. A few days after their little 
adventure he let therii go for "a walk 
with an older boy. When he brought 
them back they were crying, he said, 
and they cried for hours. 

He gathered that they had seen a 
boat flying the Dutch flag, and became 
lonely and homesick. 

Poor little homesick Charrel and 
John ! Our hearts go out to them in 
their great difficulty, and we hope the 
Ministry of Health, with the Gravesend 
Board of Guardians, will soon decide 
what tlie future of our little brothers is 
to be. We are sure that all will be well 
with them. 


Six Unknown Men 

See the impressive article in the Christmas 
Number of My Magazine—now ready 


BETTER AND BETTER 
AND BETTER 

Children Improving Every 
Day in Every Way 

NO LONGER SEWN INTO 
THEIR CLOTHES 

Better fed, better clad, and better 
behaved—that is the testimonial which 
the London County Council’s Education 
Department gives'to the London boy. 

Doctors and teachers join in the 
praise, and to anyone who gives the 
matter thought it is certain that the 
London schoolboy is better behaved 
because lie is better fed. 

The doctors say he is half an inch 
taller and three-quarters of a pound 
heavier than the average schoolboy of 
twenty years ago, and that bears out 
other statistics collected from Aus¬ 
tralian schoolboys and schoolgirls, who, 
because they have plenty of light and 
air and food and warmth, are taller and 
heavier than English town children of 
the same age. 

London Parents of Today 

There is something else which is 
growing better every day in every way, 
besides the height and weight of the 
children. It is the way in which their 
London parents look at them and look 
after them. 

There are London County Council 
medical officers who can remember, in 
the days when medical inspection first 
began, finding children who were actu¬ 
ally sewn into their clothes for the winter. 
In those days many parents in the slums 
refused to have their children medically 
examined. The medical inspector was 
hated as much as the rent collector. 
But last year but one there were only 
150 parents out of 250,000 children 
examined who objected to their children 
being attended by the school doctor. 

The children are themselves becoming 
the best preachers of the gospel of 
personal cleanliness. It is largely be¬ 
cause of their willing acceptance of the 
lessons of hygiene taught to them, and 
their cooperation in putting them into 
practice, that infectious diseases have 
been reduced in towns. • 

For the first time in history the child 
of the town is becoming physically the 
equal of the country child. 

SEE SCOTLAND FIRST 
Something Worth Doing 

Bonnie Scotland is making prepara¬ 
tions for attracting tourists, keeping 
tourists, and encouraging them to come 
again. She is about to build hostels in 
the Highlands where the visitor can 
practise the Scottish virtue of economy. 

For long the C.N. has urged that in 
Great Britain, as in Germany, the young 
people who want a cheap holiday-and 
are hardy and enterprising enough to 
walk in search of it, should be offered 
places in which they could get a cheap 
and comfortable night’s lodging with 
supper or breakfast at a reasonable price. 

In Germany there is a league which 
nianages these things, and it is millions 
strong and has establishments. for the 
holiday’s in every German country 
town. Why should there not be some 
such arrangement in Scotland and Eng¬ 
land and Wales ? 

Scotland, canny Scotland, has taken 
the first step in the right direction. 
Everyone w r ants to see the Highlands, 
which are among the most varied and 
most beautiful playgrounds in Europe ; 
but they fear the cost and the trouble, 
and take a cheap trip to Switzerland. 

If the hostels will put .the visitors up 
cheaply they will still make a profit, and 
the British people will take the jolly 
L.M.S. sleepers and See Scotland first, 
and go again. 


THE IMMORTAL 
CHILD 

A Great Artist’s 
Favourite Model 

SIR JOHN MILLAIS AND 
ALICE STIBBARD 

Many a treasured picture that Sir 
John Millais painted keeps for ever 
young the sweet face of a very old lady 
who has just passed on into the Universe* 
Alice Stibbard. 

She was well over eighty when she 
passed away, but she is still a child in 
Apple Blossoms and a beautiful girl in 
Swallow, Swallow, Flying South. 

• The last-named picture was the best 
portrait Millais ever painted of his wife's 
charming sister (for that is who she was), 
but he painted her first as a little girl, 
with regular features, large grey eyes, 
and brown hair, in Autumn Leaves. 

De iahtful Children 

Alice is Celia in the picture of Rosa¬ 
lind and her cousin in the wood of 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It, and she is 
the fisherman’s child in Flowing to the 
Sea, which was on the line in the Royal 
Academy more than fifty years ago. 

She is all these delightful children 
and girls still, though her dear kindly 
face, grown old, will never be seen 
again by those who had learned to love 
her for her charity and goodness. Alice 
Stibbard had many friends, and she 
never grew too old to be beloved by 
young people, who were always in and 
about her house. 

Some of the pictures into. which 
Millais painted her are in public picture 
galleries ; more are in private posses¬ 
sion ; but a number were engraved and 
published so that many’ must be 
familiar with her girlish features who 
never knew her otherwise. 

A great nephew of hers, whose picture 
by Millais was reproduced on every 
hoarding as Bubbles, is still alive, ancl 
is Admiral James, Chief of Staff of the 
Atlantic Squadron. 

A RED INDIAN BOOK 
Treasure or Exeter Cathedral 

Exeter Cathedral has discovered in its 
library one of the rarest books in the 
world. It was written for the Massa¬ 
chusetts Red Indians, and it is lohg since 
the last man to speak their language 
passed to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

John Eliot was one of those men whose 
religious beliefs led them to leave Eng¬ 
land in the seventeenth century. He had 
been born in green Hertfordshire in 1604, 
and was educated at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, but he left these beloved 
places to be an American colonist. 

Soon he became the champion of the 
Red Indians, eager to help, teach, and 
protect them. In time he became 
famous as the Indian Apostle. 

His great work was the translation of 
the Bible into a North American 
language. It was finished in 1663, and 
was the first version printed on the 
American continent. 

The copy at Exeter has lain unrecog¬ 
nised. and neglected for years, but the 
other day an American visited the 
cathedral library and recognised it. 

Now the priceless book is displayed 
beside the Devonshire Domesday Book 
and the Saxon Manuscript of the poems 
of Cynewulf. The Cinderella of- the 
cathedral library has . taken its place 
with Exeter’s two greatest treasures. 


A BIRD STOPS THE LIGHT 

A woodpecker cut off the electricity 
supply of Newark, Nottinghamshire, 
by pecking a hole in a cable-pole. • 
"When concrete was put in, the per¬ 
sistent bird pecked it all out again, and 
delved 18 inches into the pole to build 
its nest. Electricity was cut off while 
repairs were effected. 


THE NEW IDEA 
IN POLITICS 

SETTLING THINGS IN A 
FRIENDLY WAY 

Diplomacy ot the Past and 
Diplomacy of the Future 

GETTING ON 

By a Correspondent back from Washington 

In the history of the Great Endeavour 
of our time, the endeavour to make the 
Christmas message , Peace on Earth 
and goodwill toward men a reality, the 
visit of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain to the United States will have 
an everlasting place. 

This notion Of friendship as an inter¬ 
national possibility is something new. 
Hitherto the relations between States 
have been like those of men w T ho sit at 
the Conference Table with revolvers in 
their pockets ready to be used if 
necessary. Always in the background 
of the Old Diplomacy there were 
armies and navies. Statesmen had in 
their minds the clash of those forces if 
their negotiations broke down. 

Wnat Mr. MacDonald Said 

That was not friendship. Between 
friends the thought of using violence 
against one another is ruled out. 
Because that thought was ever present 
when rulers or their ambassadors dis¬ 
cussed the affairs of nations those- 
discussions frequently ended in war. 

What Mr. MacDonald said to the 
American President at . the White 
House, and while they sat on. a log 
beside the stream which runs past the 
President’s week-end camp, was : 

Let us put war out of our minds alto¬ 
gether. Let us agree that in no cir¬ 
cumstances could Britain and America 
come to blows. Let as be friends ; ' let 
us resolve to settle any differences that 
may arise-between us in a friendly way. 

That is the first time in history such 
a proposal has been made. The Okl 
Diplomats would have jeered at it. 
They could not think of a world without 
war.’ War was to them a normal 
method of settling quarrels. To the 
New Diplomats war. is hateful, stupid, 
savage, and an utterly futile means of 
deciding disputes. No war ever settled 
or decided anything. Almost every 
war has been the cause of other wars. 

A Sillv Proverb 

The Romans had a proverb which ran : 
“ If you wish for peace, prepare for war.” 
They were surrounded by barbarian 
races, and they believed they could keep 
these races at bay by terrifying them 
with a show of force. But their belief 
betrayed them. The barbarians de¬ 
stroyed the Roman Empire. Neverthe¬ 
less that silly proverb continued to 
influence rulers. The Russian, German, 
and Austrian Empires acted upon it and 
because they acted upon it they were 
swept away. The proverb still stands 
over the Parliament House >of the 
ruined Austrian Empire in Vienna. 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hoover have 
found a better way. ‘‘If we want 
peace,” says Mr. MacDonald, “ let us 
prepare for peace. We shall get it in 
no other way.”.. 

A Famous Triumph 

Not only the President 1 but the 
American people have received this pro¬ 
posal with enthusiasm. The Premier’s 
speeches were heard and read ■ - with 
sympathy and gratitude.. The- people 
caught in his words an echo of some of 
Abraham Lincoln’s. , The interest in his 
visit was intense among 110 million 
people. All sorts and conditions com¬ 
bined to honour him. The New Diplo¬ 
macy is a famous triumph. Relations 
between Britain and America, are 
henceforward on a new footing. .Friend¬ 
ship is to dissipate suspicions and fear. 
.Now the one question is : How soon will 
other nations do the same ? 
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TRAIN IN A LONDON STREET • A RISKY TASK 


Brothers versus Sisters—An unusual hockey match took place when a Richmond girls' club 
played a team of their brothers and friends. Who were the victors we shall not say 


Land Workers—A team of horses harnessed to a plough is a rar grander sight than a 
mechanical tractor at work. This splendid team was seen at Cooling Castle in Kent. 




Puss in Boots—Having taken up their position in a 
pair of shoes those beautiful kittens appear to be 
keenly interested In all that goes on around. 



Youth and Age—Here we see Bill Cook, the eldest, 
and Mary, the youngest, charges of the London 
Society for Teaching the Blind. See page 4. 


An Unusual Pet—Captain Knight, the famous bird photographer, has a pet 
eagle which is exceedingly tame. The eagle and Captain Knight's little daughter 
Jean, also seen in this picture, are great friends. 


A Risky Task—Repairing the light on this buoy in 
the Bristol Channel was a very difficult task owing 
to the heavy seas running at the time. 



The Old IVIan Young—An old friend of Nottingham and the C.N.» Alderman Robert Mellors, 
Is here unveiling the tablet on the house at Arnold where Richard Bonington died in 1828. 
Alderman Mellors was born not far away only a few years after the young artist’s death. 


Train In a London Street—This very strange sight may be seen at Deptford where, as occasion 
arises, a train passes through Grove Street on its Journey from Deptford Wharf to the old 
Cattle Market, which now serves as an Army Reserve Depot. 
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SLEEPING SPIRITS OF 
THE MOUNTAINS 

NOT TO BE AWAKENED 
ON EVEREST 

Superstition in the Way of 
the Intrepid Climbers 

OLYMPUS 

Intrepid men are still waiting to scale 
Mount Everest, near whose summit the 
two young Englishmen Irvine and 
Mallory mysteriously disappeared when 
the last gallant assault upon the height 
was made. The new climbers are barred, 
not by danger but by superstition. 

The only feasible route is up that side 
of the mountain which must be 
approached from Tibet. The Tibetan 
Government refuses perfnission to climb¬ 
ers from religious and. benevolent 
reasons. The Dalai Lama of Tibet 
declares that another attempt would 
but re-awaken the anger of the goddess 
of the mountain ! 

Abode of Gods or Spirits 

It was ever thus with mountains and 
high hills. Places hidden in cloud and 
mist and beyond the foot of normal men 
have always been regarded as the abode 
of either gods or terrible spirits. That 
has been so among the most learned 
men in the world, and it is true still of 
all the world’s illiterates. 

Any good climber may scale Mount 
Olympus in Thessaly today, for its 
highest peak is less than ten thousand 
feet above sea-level. But who among 
the greatest of the ancient Greeks imag¬ 
ined such an effort by a mortal ? To 
them Olympus was the eternal dwelling- 
place of the gods—sacred, terrible. 

They pictured a cloudless summit 
whose lower levels were ever curtained 
by the hands of the gods. There dwelled 
the father of the gods, great Zeus him¬ 
self, directing the processes of the heavens 
and the Earth ; from, there he dispensed 
justice and mercy, from there he struck 
down offenders with his forked lightnings 
or crushed them with his thunderbolts. 

The Gateway to Heaven 

There was the gateway to heaven, of 
which the summit of Olympus was itself 
part. There the Seasons kept the 
portals, letting out the deities when 
they visited Earth and closing the 
gates upon them as they returned. The 
gods whose dwelling was in the heavens 
met there daily to feast on ambrosia 
and drink the celestial nectar ; and the 
gods of Earth and sea when summoned 
attended there also. Today a stout¬ 
hearted British boy may scale Olympus, 
once so venerated and dreaded by the 
greatest minds in the world. 

We find barbarous versions of the 
same faith today among savage peoples 
who dwell within sight of mountains. 
The Spectre of the Brocken is a legend 
enshrining the belief of Europeans, but 
the legends of Ruwenzori, Africa's 
greatest mountain, have hot yet found 
a poet or recorder. 

An English friend of the writer, 
having accumulated a series of holidays 
in the Dark Continent, determined to 
devote his vacation to the mountain 
instead of coming home, and spent all 
his ready money in organising a native 
party to accompany him. 

Alone on the Mountain 

As the climb proceeded the natives 
grew more and more reluctant to go on, 
more and more terrified of the spirits 
which, they assured him, devoured all who 
invaded the sanctity of their retreat. 

At last, when half the journey had 
been done, when great swamps had been 
crossed and fallen forests overcome, the 
traveller awoke one morning to find 
himself alone. The natives had fled in 
the night. They had scattered or 
carried off the stores, they had thrown 
away beyond all recovery, all the skins 
of rare birds and animals which he had 
collected. The spirit of the mountain 
had conquered. 


FORTUNE’S WHEEL 

How It Turned For a 
Millionaire 

THE MAN WHO COLLECTED 
LOVELY THINGS 

One of the richest men in Moscow 
before the war was a textile manufac¬ 
turer named Schtoukin. 

He had a magnificent house and had 
turned some of its rooms into a picture 
gallery of modern paintings. His col¬ 
lection, particularly the works of the 
great impressionists like Renoir, was 
so very fine that all art lovers wished to 
see it. Accordingly he threw open the 
Schtoukin Museum every Sunday after¬ 
noon for the enjoyment of the public. 

Then came the war, in which M. 
Schtoukin made still more money, and 
the Revolution, in which he lost every¬ 
thing and barely escaped with his life. 
The Bolsheviks confiscated his house 
and “ nationalised ” his art collection, 
renaming it the First Soviet Museum of 
Western European Art.. 

The Vine-Grower Artist 

The other day the Director of the 
Museum, Madame Svedkova, was spend¬ 
ing a holiday in the South of France. 
There are many Russian exiles living in 
that part of the world, some of them 
Tsarists, some moderate Socialists, and 
the leader of the Socialist section is 
the famous historian Professor Miliu- 
koff, once the champion of the working 
people in the Duma, the forgotten 
Russian Parliament. 

Svedkova, though a Bolshevik official, 
is a friend of Professor Miliukoff, and 
called on him as a friend. At his house 
she noticed a number of very attractive 
landscapes signed Troin, an artist she 
had never heard of before, and on 
inquiry she found that he was a wealthy 
wine-grower of the neighbourhood who 
had been taught painting when a child 
by the great Camille Pissarro, and had 
painted pictures all his life. He had 
never exhibited before, but just at that 
time he had been persuaded by his 
friends to have a show in London. For 
the most part, however, the worthy 
vine-grower still gives his pictures to 
his friends. 

Forlorn and Exiled 

Svedkova greatly admired M. Troin’s 
work. " I must have some of- these,” 
she said ; “ the First Soviet Museum 
of Western European Art would not be 
complete without them." So she bought 
three of the landscapes, giving quite a 
good price for them. 

At that very moment, only a mile or 
two away, the once wealthy M. Schtou¬ 
kin was living forlorn, exiled, and almost 
destitute. While pictures were being 
bought by those whose decree had 
despo led him for the museum which 
had once been his, the price of one of 
those pictures would have been a god¬ 
send to him. 


DOES THE DEW RISE OR FALL ? 

An expert of the Meteorological Office 
in London has just told us that the dew 
neither rises nor falls. Thus he puts 
an end to the doubts raised by some 
famous chemists. 

Some of these have been putting 
forward theories that the dew rises, 
others that it falls. But it would appear 
that the reason why dew is found on 
grass and plants is that the temperature 
of vegetation on a cold night drops 
below the dew point of water, and in 
consequence.the moisture from the air 
deposits in tiny drops of water. 


Water for London 

The London Water Board supplies 
7,500,000 people through 7000 miles 
of mains. 

An Engine-Driver’s Million Miles 

Mr. John Healas, of Selby, who has 
retired after 54 years on the railway, 
travelled a million and a half miles 
without an accident. 


THE DREAM OF THE 

Wheat Wizard 

“ When I was a little boy,” said 
Canada's favourite great man to an 
American novelist, “ I once lost a piece 
of maple sugar down a grating. I can 
buy pounds of maple sugar today, but 
not the piece I lost.” 

That is how Dr. Charles Saunders 
said with a smile that he had everything 
in the world except the one thing he 
wanted most. What a strange story it is ! 

Dr. Saunders is the man of science 
whose experiments led to the production 
of Marquis wheat, the wonderful grain 
which has increased the profits of 
Canadian farmers by eighteen million 
pounds a year and made many a poor 
man’s fortune. One little kernel of 
Marquis produced 300 million bushels 
in ten years, and now it is grown all 
over the North American continent. 
An immense community regards Dr. 
Saunders with an affection verging on 
hero-worship. 

The Story of a Sacrifice 

But fame does not content him ; 
it is not the bit of maple sugar he lost 
as a boy ! The great man is sad because 
he thinks he has missed doing the work 
he was born to do. He believes he ought 
to have spent his life as a teacher of 
singing. “ Many other people could 
have done what I did in wheat," he says. 
“ No one else could have done what I 
was trying to do in singing." 

This is the story of his sacrifice. He 
is the son of a man who had a passion 
for science and determined that this 
son of his should be a chemist. He 
started to teach the boy about hy¬ 
bridising fruit so early that Charles 
Saunders cannot remember a time when 
he did not know about these things. 

They were a jolly, affectionate, 
intelligent family of five brothers and 
a sister. They loved to do things 
together, and one of the things they 
enjoyed most was music-making. Each 
played some instrument, Charles the flute. 

Beauty More Than Chemistry 

As he grew older he loved music more 
and more. Beauty seemed to him more 
than chemistry. The starry skies, the 
gold and crimson woods of autumn, 
the wide rivers, and the great poets 
roused in him a spirit which sought 
expression in music. " The greatest 
means of self-expression is singing,” he 
says. “ As long as people are singing 
they are all right.” 

That is what old William Byrd 
thought when he said : 

Since singing is so good a thing, 

I wish all men would learn to sing. 

Dr. Saunders felt that a lot of nonsense 
was talked by teachers of singing. He 
believed he had something true and 
valuable to say about it, and he wanted 
to give up all his days to teaching it. 
But his father was one of the kindest 
fathers who ever lived, and Charles 
would not disappoint him. So he 
became a chemist, and was appointed 
as his father’s assistant at the Govern¬ 
ment Experimental Farms in Ottawa, 
where he began his famous work in 
crossing wheat. He declares that anyone 
could have done what he did in wheat. 
“ I really have no creative ability,” 
he says. “ I never let anyone else look 
after an important detail; that is all 1 " 

Dreaming of Music 

But the fact remains that no one else 
did do what he did in wheat. Because 
of his infinite patience, his conscientious 
toil, and his sensitive intelligence, he 
found at last the little kernel which has 
made other men’s fortunes. 

And all the time the pipes of Pan 
were calling. Now, grey-haired, tall, 
slender, broken in health, Charles 
Saunders walks slowly by .the lake 
dreaming of music and of a book he 
wants to write on immortality. Surely 
the man who gave his life on this planet 
to science will be permitted to give his 
next life to music. 
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THE WATERS THAT 
RUSH THROUGH EGYPT 

FATHER NILE IN FLOOD 

Great River That Called 
Geometry Into Being 

AN OLD, OLD STORY 

It is like turning back a chapter of 
ancient history to read a cable from 
Egypt concerning the Nile. The great 
river is in flood. 

The waters on which Egypt depends 
for life are swirling down from their 
mountain sources. Every able-bodied 
Egyptian is holding himself in readiness 
to combat the attempts of the river to 
overflow and rend its banks and to pour 
disaster on the land of its creation. 

The scene being witnessed in Egypt 
today has had its likeness, year after 
year, for perhaps thousands of years. 
From its distant mountain cradle the 
Nile courses, charged with silt and soil, 
to pour out of its bed, and on its journey 
to the sea it deposits its mineral burden 
to make the land on each side of it a 
seed-bed, one long oasis stretching 
through the heart of a desert. 

Up the Stream of Time 

Possibly the Old World civilisation 
was cradled in the valley of the Nile, 
in which case this river was its mother. 
Every human epoch may be traced along 
its- course, from the astounding art, 
revealed in the tomb of Tutankhamen, 
the palaces and pyramids of the 
Pharaohs, back through cultures less 
advanced and so up the stream of Time 
till we find the works of men who 
polished flints for tools, and ultimately 
the works of men who used flint tools 
unpolished and unworked. 

Throughout all those thousands of 
years the Nile has been the source of life, 
the giver of that unfailing blessing of 
fertile soil upon which man and animal 
have depended. But the great river 
gave indiscriminately. The landmarks 
men set up to divide one property from 
another were obliterated year after year 
as the swirling waters swept far out 
beyond their banks. 

Herodotus tells us that geometry was 
called into being solely by the need of 
men to survey quickly and accurately 
land from which the river had swept all 
marks of possession. 

Two astonishing figures came into the 
story, Ctesibius at^cl Hero, both of 
Alexandria and living from one to two 
hundred years before Christ. 

Wonder-Men of the Past 

Ctesibius was the master, a great 
original mind, who invented pumps 
resembling the pressure pumps we use 
today. Hero was his pupil, and first 
applied geometry widely to land survey 
for the restoration of the Nile boundaries. 
Hero was that wonder-man who devised 
the steam turbine for opening and closing 
the temple doors of his native city. 

Then, as now, when the Nile was in 
flood, all Egypt had to answer the call 
for the preservation of the banks. Even 
the work of building the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops would have to be suspended 
when the Nile began to rage, for unless 
the banks were kept entire, waters 
would continue to pour out and the 
Nile would bring ruin instead of pros¬ 
perity to Egypt. 

Things do change, even in Egypt; but 
so long as the Nile does not fail the 
nation must mass yearly to grapple with 
it when snows are melting in the distant 
mountains and the bearer of blessings 
may turn tyrant and destroyer. 


Thirteen Million Visitors 

More than thirteen million people have 
been up the Eiffel Tower since it was 
opened in 1889. 

Labour’s Success at the Polls 

In the municipal elections which have 
just taken place in England and Wales, 
Labour gained a large number of seats 
from other parties. 
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THE MILKY WAY 
IN PERSEUS 


SCHOOL HERO OF 
ILLINOIS 


Light That is Streaming 
From 50 Million Suns 


The Teacher Who Died 
For Her Pupils 


GLORIOUS STAR-STREWN 
REGIONS 

By the C.N, Astronomer 


The splendid constellation of Perseus 
may now be seen in the evening sky. 

Observers should look for it high up 
in the east about 7 o’clock ; by 9 o’clock 
it will be in the north-east, and by 
11 o’clock almost overhead. 

The nearest of these bright stars is 
Rho, at a distance of 68 light-years ; 
then comes little Mu, 105 light-years 
away and a sun actually larger than our 
Sun. The marvellous Algol comes 
next at’ a distance of 120 light-years ; 
then Eta, which is 163 light-years away ; 
then, the brightest of all, Alpha in 
Perseus, whose light takes 192 years 
to reach us. 

The light from Gamma takes 296 
years. The others are far more distant. 
Delta and Epsilon estimated to be over 
500 light-years away, while Zeta’s 
light has been calculated to take at 
least 1200 years to reach us. 

These distances seem great consider¬ 
ing that the light comes from our Sun, 
93 million miles away, in but 8 minutes ; 
but as a span of our Universe the dis- 
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The constellation of Perseus, the dotted 
line showing approximately the limits of the 
Milky Way 


tances of these suns of Perseus are quite 
small. For very far beyond them may be 
seen, on any very clear, dark night, 
numbers of other stars getting fainter 
and fainter as they recede into distances 
that must be measured in thousands 
of light-years, until they are lost in the 
soft luminous haze that emanates from 
many millions more. 

If possible we should bring field- 
glasses, or even opera-glasses, to our aid 
to observe these glorious star-strewn 
regions ; then, for every one visible to 
the unaided eye we shall see from 20 
to 25 more. Between Alpha and Delta 
is a particularly lovely region. 


Countless Millions of Stars 


In the star-map the dotted line in¬ 
dicates approximately the ill-defined 
boundary of the Milky Way which fills 
the whole area between the lines. In 
this area something approaching 50 
million stars are known to exist. Every 
one is a glorious sun, the source of light, 
heat, and energy to perhaps ten times 
as many worlds. It has been calculated 
that the number of stars that could 
be revealed visually by photography 
in the entire Universe amounts to a 
thousand million. Of course this is 
only through the most powerful tele¬ 
scopes. And yet there are many millions 
more lost to human vision in the infinite 
abyss beyond. 

To glimpse the light from the stars in 
the remote regions of the Milky Way 
(light that has taken at least 30,000 
years' to reach us) we need a very 
clear night sky, free from artificial 
illumination. It is on this account that 
dwellers in large towns can never. see 
the beauties of many celestial objects, 
including the Milky Way ; moreover, 
the pall of smoke and haze also screens 
the observer from all but the brighter 
of these marvels. For such observation 
the heart of the country, and pre¬ 
ferably a hilltop, is ideal. G. F. M. 


The people of White Hill, the State 
of Illinois, assembled the other day ter 
honour a hero. 

In the principal open space of the 
city, amid lawns and trees, a marble 
shaft was unveiled to the memory of 
Anne Louise Keller. 

She taught 22 boys and. girls in a 
small Illinois school. People said she 
could do anything with the children ; 
she was one of those rare people born 
to be loved and obeyed in equal measure. 

In April two years ago a tornado 
swept over Central Illinois. 

As the Storm Approached 

Anne Louise Keller was teaching 
when she saw the sky darken and heard 
the shriek of the approaching storm. 
She realised the terrible force behind it, 
and knew that it might deal with the 
school building as a house of cards. 

Very quietly she told the children to 
crawl under the desks and remain there. 
They obeyed at once. 

But she did not take shelter herself. 
Instead she stood at the door to see 
that no child should leave its post in a 
panic. As she stood there the black clouds 
rushed on, and the wind came roaring 
up like a host of demons; but she 
remained unflinching, and the children, 
peeping at her calm face, were reassured. 

When the Tornado Came 

The tornado reached them. A wall 
was flung down and the roof swept 
away. Then the gale passed on, and 
rescue parties made their way to the 
school ruins. 

They found heavy timbers and bricks 
piled on the desks, but every child safe 
under their shelter. 

Only Anne Keller had been killed 
and buried by the falling wall. 

The children would have perished 
with her if she had not been cool and 
quick-witted enough to think of order¬ 
ing them to shelter under the desks. 

There are parents who will thank 
God for her every night of their lives, 
and that will be even better than a 
marble monument and speeches by 
city dignitaries. It is a poor thing to 
live on a stone if we do not live in 
human hearts. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What is a Second of Arc ? 

One of the divisions of the circumference 
of a circle used in measuring the apparent 
distances apart of heavenly bodies. 

Why is the Sun Not as Cool as the 
Earth ? 

Because it is so much bigger, and a big 
body takes longer to burn out than a smaller 
body of the same kind. The volume or 
size of the Sun is 339,300,000,000,000,000 
cubic miles, whereas the Earth is only 
260,000,000,000 cubic miles. 

When Was Paint First Used and 
by Whom ? 

No one can say. It was used, in very 
ancient times, and the Greeks painted their 
statues as well as their walls. Polygnotus, 
who lived about 450 n.c., is said to have 
been the first painter of pictures. 

Is a Fourpenny-Piece of 1888 a 
Real Coin ? 

The groat, or fourpenny-piece, was not 
issued after 1856, but it remained in circu¬ 
lation till 1887, when it was withdrawn. A 
fourpenny-piece of 1888 is part of the 
Maundy money issued in that year. 

What is a Public School ? 

There is no exact definition of a public 
school. It is the term used for certain 
large schools controlled by a board of 
governors and run on certain lines W'hich 
include participation by the senior boys in 
the maintenance of discipline and the 
arrangement of the pupils in forms and 
their division into houses for the purpose of 
sports rivalry, and so on. 


FAR AWAY FROM 
VANITY FAIR 

THE MAN WHO LOVES 
THE MOON 

Professor Pickering Will Not 
Leave His Mountain 

THE LONELY VIGIL IN JAMAICA 

The Greeks had a fairy tale about a 
young shepherd who fell in love with the 
Moon. We do. not know if he can have 
loved her more faithfully than the man 
who keeps watch upon her at Mande- 
ville in Jamaica, 2065 feet above the 
Caribbean Sea. 




Builds-up 

ENERGY 

and. 


ROBUST 

HEALTH 


He has been officially abolished, but 
he continues his watch because he is in 
love with the Moon and all her starry 
fays. 

Uriah Boyden’s Great Bequest 

Professor William Pickering was 
chosen by Harvard University to 
establish an astronomical observatory 
“ on a mountain peak at such an 
elevation as would be free so far as 
practicable from the impediments to 
accurate observations which occur in 
the observatories now existing owing to 
atmospheric influences." A sum of 
^230,000 for this purpose had been left 
to Harvard by Uriah Boyden, the 
inventor of the turbine water wheel. 

This was toward the end of last 
century. Professor Pickering left his 
home and became a wanderer on the 
face of the Earth, seeking during many 
years to find the best mountain peak for 
observing the Moon. 

At last in 1899 he settled upon Mande- 
vilie, a hillside village in Jamaica. 
Mrs. Pickering must have been very 
thankful to unpack for the last time 
and to sow some garden seeds and choose 
curtains. It can hardly have been a 
joke to pursue the imperious Moon up 
and down mountain slopes for years. 

In 1925 Harvard abolished its branch 
observatory at Mandeville because Pro¬ 
fessor Pickering had reached the age 
limit, and it seems there was no one 
to take his place. But the professor 
refused to be abolished. Harvard 
might take away its giant telescope, 
but he would buy another. And there 
he still remains, drawing, sketching, and 
photographing the bright Regent of the 
Heavens. 

A League of Star-Gazers 

He believes he has seen signs of 
vegetation on the Moon as well as canals 
on Mars. His station has become the 
headquarters of the Associated Ob¬ 
servers of Mars, an international league 
of star-gazers. He is quite happy far 
away from Vanity Fair, gazing on the 
silver face which has enchanted poets 
from the beginning of Time. 

When next the Lady Moon smiles 
over our chimney-pots let us bestow a 
thought upon the faithful lover in 
Jamaica, who is still unwearied after a 
lifetime of looking at her, and another 
thought upon the good wife who forsook 
her country and her kin to share his 
mountain vigil. 


HOW TO BE 100 

Mr. John Murdoch, of Kilfinan in 
Argyllshire, has just celebrated his 
hundredth birthday. His father was 
107 when he died. 

John Murdoch started work at nine, 
and was employed as ploughman or 
shepherd till he was 92. 

We know many people who are 
afraid of getting their feet wet. Well, 
Mr. Murdoch has got his feet wet for 
81 years without being a bit the worse. 

He was keeping his lungs full of fresh 
air all the while, and therein lies the 
secret of his health. We shall never hear 
of kinema attendants or barmen living 
to be 100. 


T HE energy and vitality child¬ 
ren are so prodigal in 
spending have to be made 
good from the energy-creating 
elements to be obtained only 
from nourishment. The child¬ 
ren are growing — physically 
and mentally—and more nour¬ 
ishment is essential for healthy 
growth than ordinary food 
contains. 

Every food element necessary 
to make them sturdy and strong 
and to give them energy and 
vitality is contained in “ Oval- 
tine” in accurately adjusted pro¬ 
portions. From no other source 
can be obtained the concen¬ 
trated, correctly balanced and 
easily digested nourishment 
extracted from Nature’s best 
foods—ripe barley malt, rich 
creamy milk and eggs. 

Make “ Ovaltine ” your child¬ 
ren’s daily beverage. Let them 
drink it with and between 
meals and before going to bed. 
Then _ note their increased 
energy and vitality. See on their 
cheeks the glow- which comes 
only from the enjoyment of per¬ 
fect health. Watch them as they 
grow up with sturdy bodies, 
sound nerves and alert minds. 



Delicious 

'OV4LTINE 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Prices in Great Britain and Northern 
. Ireland 1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 

It is economical to purchase 
the larger size tins. 


H 
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LIGHTNING 

COUGH CURE 


For coughs, colds, bronchitis, Inllaenxs, 
asthma, and all throat and lung complaints, 
1/3 and 3/- a bottle. . 


All Lovers of Animals should support 

-THE- 

R. S. P. C. A. 

(Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.) 

THE OLDEST ANIMAL PROTECTION SOCIETY IN THE 
WORLD AND THE ONLY ONE IN ENGLAND EMPLOYING 
A LARGE STAFF OF INSPECTORS QUALIFIED BY 
SPECIAL TRAINING TO. DETECT CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

-DONATIONS- 

IN SUPPORT OF THIS NATIONAL AND HUMANE WORK 
SHOULD BE SENT TO 

THE CHIEF SECRETARY, R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn St., London, S.W.l 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with onlj 2/9 (and 2d. stamp' 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model. 21- 
rxtra. 




Daniel Defoes idea 

Ships to Cross Scotland 

A Committee of Investigation has 
been appointed by the Minister of 
Transport to consider proposals for 
constructing a ship canal across the 
w'aist of Scotland, between the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde. 

The distance is only between thirty 
and fort}' miles, according to the 
route followed, and the wonder' is 
that the world has not heard more of 
projects for such a canal before now. 

It is not that there have not been 
schemes. That amazing man Daniel 
Defoe, who thought of almost every 
possible subject besides creating Robin¬ 
son Crusoe, started the first scheme 
of the kind, it is said, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, with an estimated cost 
of half a million pounds. 

Now the talk is of spending from 
twenty to sixty millions. 

The Problem of Cost 

Defoe spent a good deal of time in 
Scotland, and wherever he was his mind 
seethed with .projects. He would not 
be able to look at a map of Scotland 
without contemplating a ship canal 
across that narrow waist. 

There is, of course, already an ordinary 
canal with locks, and a number of pro¬ 
posals for a sea-level canal have been 
made, but have halted before the 
doubt whether the traffic would be 
sufficient to justify the cost/ Britain 
has been very sluggish in its use of in¬ 
land water transport, and good will be 
done if the Committee of Investigation 
stirs up the whole question. 

THE LAST OF THE FIRST 
James Lillvwhite’s Last Over 

James Lilly white has passed on. He 
was the last surviving member of the 
team which played in the first Test 
Match against Australia. 

That was in the winter of 1876-77, 
and England lost by 45 runs, but won 
by four wickets in the return match. 

James Lillywhite, who was bom in 
1842, came of a famous cricketing 
family. His first match for Sussex 
was played in 1862 and his last in 1883. 
He bowled and batted left-handed, and 
was a smart fielder. 

Once he took id wickets in one innings 
for South v. North at Canterbury in 
1872, and once accounted for three 
crack batsmen in one over of four balls. 
Twelve times during his career this 
redoubtable man bowled right through 
an innings. As a rule his victims were 
dismissed before they had time to do 
much damage: for instance, in 1873 he 
took 101 wickets for 13 runs apiece. 

Lillywhite was rather a slow bowler 
with a high deliveiy and was excep¬ 
tionally accurate in pitch. He will 
long be remembered in cricket history, 
even though he is not quite so famous as 
his uncle William. 

James Lillywhite went to Australia 
five times, once as- captain of the 
English side. That was in 1876. To 
many people it will seem that his death 
closes an era very dear to them and for 
ever bound up with memories of boyhood. 


62 Years in a Mine 

Mr. Samuel Watson, who has died at 
Selston, near Nottingham, worked in 
a coal mine for 62 years. 

From Norwich to Norwich 

The Lord Mayor of Norwich has 
brought home for the local Scouts a 
large totem pole from the Scouts of 
Norwich in Connecticut. 

From Mansion House to Polytechnic 

Sir Kynaston Studd has returned to 
the Polytechnic as President on com¬ 
pletion of his Lord Mayoralty ; he is 
hoping to raise £50,000 for Polytechnic 
improvements. 
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THE SELFISHNESS OF 
SPEED 

WHO IS TO BLAME? 

A Defence of the Motor-Cyclist 
on His Trial Run 

“PERFECTLY PROPER ” 

Those who have been suddenly confronted 
in a narrow country lane with a line of motor¬ 
cyclists moving at far too many miles an hour 
will share most of the views expressed in the 
C.N. about the Selfishness of Speed. 

We admit readily that a motor-cyclist may 
be (and often is) as good a citizen as anyone 
else, but we believe the bad motor-cyclist 
(generally the youth just beginning) to be one 
of the chief pests and dangers of the road. 

We gladly give publicity to the following 
letter because, in our innocence, we unwittingly 
did an injustice to a law-abiding section of the 
community by denouncing Motor Trials 
indiscriminately. We now leam that these 
trials are properly organised and perfectly 
legitimate concerns, and we have much 
pleasure in allowing Mr. S. H. Murray, who 
writes from Yatscombe, Boar’s Hill, Oxford, 
to state the case, for them. 

It is not the Trial Cyclist, but the impenitent 
road hog everywhere, who must bear the 
sentence passed upon him by all decent people. 

The Joy of Sport 

Having always connected your paper 
in my mind with an impartial and fair 
outlook on all subjects I trust you 
will publish this letter in reply t6 your 
article on The Selfishness of Speed. 

I write as a motor-cyclist, and, having 
been Trials Secretary of the Oxford 
University Motor Club last year, I am 
in a position to explain Trials. 

First of all, noisy motor-cycles are, 
I think, in a minority, and are deplored 
by all good motor-cyclists. 

You say: “ For reasons which no 
one can solve, crowds of these people 
assemble on Sundays.” The reasons 
are very simple. They assemble be¬ 
cause they enjoy the sport of motor¬ 
cycling, just as a horseman enjoys 
riding; and they do it on Sundays 
because for many members of any 
club that is the only free day. 

We are as much entitled to use the 
roads as anyone else. Club secretaries 
exercise the utmost care to try to 
avoid annoying other people, and it is 
usual in many clubs to disqualify a 
competitor for undue noise. 

No Danger to Life 

Then you state that trials are simply 
races. Actually, they are scheduled nt 
20 m.p.h. (a regulation of the Auto- 
Cycle Union, the body which controls 
the sport). Competitors are penalised 
for being early at checks, and there is 
not a vestige of the element of racing 
in a trial of any kind. The fun of a trial 
lies largely in the accurate time¬ 
keeping and negotiating desperate mud 
“ feet up.” 

Trials do not endanger life any more 
than any other kind of motion ; in fact 
less, as the cyclists spend most of their 
time in muddy lanes. I do not think 
one could find many cases of fatalities 
due to trials. 

As for destroying the peace of 
hundreds of thousands, which is a 
liberal estimate, all I can say is to 
repeat the remark that trials are con¬ 
ducted with every consideration, and a 
feeling of greater generosity and fellow¬ 
ship on the part of the non-motor¬ 
cyclist would do much to alleviate his 
suffering. 

When I organised trials myself I 
included as little main road as possible, 
and as few villages as possible, and 
always enjoined members not to make 
undue noise. 

I implore, you to see that there are 
two sides to every question. 
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THE SHADOW 


A Serial Story by 

Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 15 
Testing His Mettle 

A s the whistle pierced the paddock an 
astonishing thing happened. The 
maddened beast stopped dead, as though 
shot, then, after standing a moment with 
head upraised and ears quivering, it went 
off at a slow, shame-faced trot toward the 
trees without so much as another glance 
at its quarry, who, his face the colour of 
chalk, was crouching for his next frantic 
spring from its fury. 

Nearly stupefied by such a sudden 
desistance, Peter collected himself and, 
following the colt with his eyes, saw that 
it was approaching the railings beyond the 
trees. He could make out the lines of 
wire and something dark just behind them ; 
but what this dark object was he could not 
immediately distinguish, till it formed 
itself on his gaze as the invalid chair, with 
Major Chris sitting in it. 

Peter raised his voice and went toward 
the railings, to see a sight which filled him 
with new astonishment. 

Major Chris sat as still as a statue ; one 
hand was hanging at his side, the other on 
the coverlet over, his knees. The bay, with 
its neck at full stretch over the wire, was 
trying to nozzle that hand which lay just 
out of reach. All the fire and madness in 
its blood had dissolved; its drooping 
limbs, its large pleading eyes, begged for¬ 
giveness. 

At a sign from the man Peter stood still 
and watched. The pale, wasted hand 
on the coverlet moved an inch forward, 
then stopped. The faintest of little whin¬ 
nies came from the colt. Then the hand 
moved on again with cupped fingers, in which 
the eager muzzle instantly buried itself. 

There flashed on Peter all he had learned 
from Charity of the cripple’s extraordinary 
power over animals. Yet none of her 
many accounts had prepared him for this. 
That with one single call and from a 
distance the Major could not only arrest 
a fierce beast but bring it immediately 
and humbly to heel passed all comprehen¬ 
sion. He could not have believed it unless 
he had seen it. 

The Major read his bewilderment on his 
face. “ It’s not so marvellous as it looks, 
Peter,” he smiled. " When I wheel myself 
into the paddock he’ll follow me like a 
dog-” 

” Ho didn’t follow me like a dog,” Peter 
grinned. ” I mean, not like the sort of dog 
that one cares for." 

" No. But you ought to have told 
someone where you were going, and then 
they would have warned you,” said Major 
Chris. ” We'd have warned you, at any 
rate, hot to enter the paddock.” 

” But is he always as savage as that ? ” 
Peter asked. 

” Oh, no. But he’s got a bee in his 
bonnet, Peter, so you see we’ve got to be 
nil the more thoughtful with him. He’s 
got a wild strain and he may grow up a 
mad sort of fellow—unless we watch you, 
ch, old boy ? ’’ qualified the Major, resting 
his own tired eyes on the colt's as he spoke 
to it. " Our trouble is that we can’t stick 
strangers at any price ; and if they come 
too near to us we want to go for them." 
The Major's hand was fondling the glossy 
neck now. “But we’re going to break 
ourselves of that, aren't we ? Now, take 
a good .look at friend Peter and tell him 
you’re sorry.” 

He released the colt’s neck. It, turned 
and eyed Peter contritely. 

“ It understands every word that you 
say I " he exclaimed. 

There was nothing ambiguous this time 
in the man's smile. It was wholly gentle, 
a little wistful. 

" Of course,” he replied, "most animals 
understand me. I suppose one might call 
it a compensation,” he added,, with a 
glance at the rug concealing his crippled 
limbs. " Peter, intelligent animals like 
horses and dogs are quick to respond to 
people—cr-—under the weather. This 
chap ”—he looked at the colt again, v'ho 
whinnied happily—" this chap knows what 
I say and he’s learning my call. When I 
whistle at him he knows that he’s up to 
some mischief.” 

" You carry a whistle on purpose ? ” 

“ When I come to the paddock. That 
reminds me, it’s dropped on the grass; 
you might pick it up, will you ? ’’ And 
when this had been done, “ it’s rather 
lucky for you, Peter, that this old. chair 
and its master can get about a bit.” 

" It’s lucky for me that you came to the 
paddock 1 ” cried Peter. 

“ It happens to be my afternoon for the 
colt. I take him in hand three days a 
week," said the Major. 


" Just sitting-” Peter began, then 

stammered and flushed. " I mean, you 

sit by the railings-” 

“ Or trundle myself inside. That’s all,” 
said the Major. Then he spoke to the bay 
for a minute. Then to Peter again. 

“ We'll leave him now. He’s had enough 
schooling for today.” 

So Major Chris gave his chair a twist 
and went off, with Peter on his left hand, 
the colt, on his right, keeping them com¬ 
pany behind the railings as far as it could. 

Now although he had recovered from the 
shock it was not until they had nearly come 
to the house that Peter voiced a question 
upon his tongue. Then out it came halt¬ 
ingly: "When 1 enteted the paddock, sir, 
were you—were you under the trees ? ” 

His companion did not turn his head 
while he answered. “ Now, I wonder," 
he rejoined carelessly, “ why you ask that." 

" Because, sir,” said Peter, after a 
momentary falter, " I have a feeling that 
you were there all the time 1 " 

" Oh, in other words/"said Major Chris, 
his gaze still fixed before him, " you’re 
asking me if I saw you before the colt 
rushed at you ? ” 

" Yes,” Peter said simply. 

Ah, you’re wondering why I didn’t 
interfere earlier ? ” 

" If you hadn’t seen me before you 
couldn’t have done.” 

“ Precisely,” the other uttered in a queer 
tone. “ But supposing, friend Peter, I was 
underneath the trees ? Supposing that I 
had seen you crossing the paddock, then 
you feel I ought to have rescued you 
earlier. Is that what was passing through 
your mind, Peter ( ” 

" Yes,” he mumbled. " It was.” 

Then abruptly the cripple turned his 
gaunt face upon him, and those deep-sunk 
orbs, ringed round with dark lines of. 
suffering, fixed and held Peter's eyes for 
the space of a breath. For as long as a 
film of breath may live on window pane so 
long did that look most utterly grip. Then 
it faded. A smile crept into its place and 
slowly traversed the pale features down 
to the mouth. 

" Well, take it for granted that I was 
beneath the trees, Peter.” 

That was all. 

Now what did Major Chris mean ? And 
what did that smile mean ? Peter pondered. 

They had come to the house itself when 
Peter saw light. He glanced at the Major 
again, but he sat with his firm lips com¬ 
pressed, his face like a mask, waiting for 
Abbot to appear and lend him a hand. 
Peter saw light, and quickened. Revelation 
ran through him and thrilled him. He was 
confident that he had found his way to the 
truth. Major Chris could have stopped 
the wild colt before but he had held his hand 
because for some inscrutable reason he had 
wished to see his mettle put to the test : 
to see his, Peter’s, mettle tested and tried 1 
Major Chris was satisfied with his 
mettle. Peter went inside glowing. 

And that evening, when they were all 
gathered on the terrace the falcon flew at 
dusk again over the house. It came winging 
slowly from the moor as before, and as 
slowly vanished into the shadows. 


CHAPTER 16 

In the Lime Walk 


. is.- 
Mb. 


NT ext morning when Major Chris ap- 
* ’ peared in the hall his right arm 
was hanging across his breast in a sling. He 
answered their anxious inquiries with a 
wry smile, and, partly withdrawing the 
arm, showed a bandage wrapping it from 
knuckle to -wrist. 

“ But it’s nothing,” he jerked out 
through set teeth. " A slight accident while 
I was dressing.” Then as Mr. Scharner 
approached, “ Mr. Scharner,” he said, 
“ I wonder if you will lend me Peter this 
morning ? ” 

“ To push your chair ? Oh, let me do 
that,” Mr. Scharner begged. 

“ No, you'd rather be with your books,” 
Major Chris replied genially. “ And if you 
can’t spare Peter I might make shift with 
my left hand, though, as I’ve accustomed 
myself to using the right—-— 

Mr. Scharner broke in. " No, of course,” 
he declared, “ you shall have Peter.” 

So presently the pair set off, Peter as 
chairman, and Odin, who was himself again 
thanks to the Major, accompanying them 
as far as the end of the terrace, where he 
turned and stalked gravely back to attend 
on his master. But footsteps pursued ; pant¬ 
ing and puffing, the rotund figure of Abbot 
was hurrying forward to help Peter to 
lower the chair down the broad, gravelled 
steps, very carefully for fear of upsetting 
Continued on Iks nezt page 
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it, till they found themselves on the level 
within hail of the rose-garden. \ 

“That’s good!” the Major-grunted, as 
Abbot went off. | “ We’ll stop here a moment 
to get our breath, Peter.” And, presently, 
“ Have you seen our limes ? ” 

" Yes, there’s a regular walk between 
them ! " cried Peter. 

“ That’s where we’re going, if you don’t 
spill me out before then. Don’t push so 
jerkily. Keep your back steadier. Before 
I’ve done with you, Peter, my son, I’ll 
make your fortune as a bath chairman at 
Brighton.” Despite the arm so helplessly 
in its sling, Major Chris appeared in excel¬ 
lent spirits this morning. 

They passed the rose-garden and entered 
a path which was guarded on either side 
by a row of clipped limes whose level walls 
of foliage were the tenderest green. 

" It’s pleasant here, Peter. Yes, carry 
on, right to the!end. A great place this for 
the bees when the limes are more forward. 
Ijve often dozed here in my chair. The bees 
drone you to sleep.” Major Chris gave a 
sigh. “ Are you afraid of bees, Peter ? ” 

“ Of course not, sir 1 ” Peter cried gaily. 

" Or of wasps ? Or of things that sting ? 
Lots of things sting, Peter." The voice of 
Major Chris sounded gently reflective. 
“ Things -with wings and without wings— 
are you afraid of them ? " 

Peter returned no answer, but bent to 
his task till they halted at the bank of tall 
bushes which cut off the farther end of the 
cool green lime! walk. 

“ Now turn my chair round with its back 
to the bushes. |That’s right, Peter.” 

When this had been done Major Chris 
relapsed into silence with half-closed eyes, 
while Peter squatted on the ground by his 
chair, watching [him and dying to ask how 
his hand had got hurt. Then presently 
he heard his companion whispering. 

“ Don’t make a noise, Peter, but see if 
there’s anyone about.” 

In some astonishment Peter stole up the 
path, and came! back shaking his head. 

“ No, no one,” he breathed. 

“ Take a look in those bushes behind me.” 

Peter clambered up the bank, peering. 

“ No,” he said again. " No one.” 

Then impassively Major Chris withdrew 
his bandaged hand from its sling and 
extended it. j 

Continued in the last column 
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Jacko on the Watch 

TV/hen Jacko went to buy half a pound of apples one morning the greengrocer 
’’ said : " You be off 1 I’ve lost quite enough apples already ! " 

Jacko was furious. “ What do you mean ? ” he exclaimed. “ I haven’t touched 
your old apples 1 ” 

“ Well, somebody has ! ” retorted the greengrocer. “ As soon as ever my back 
is turned they disappear like magic. I’ve noticed a boy like you hanging about 
here this week ! ” he added grimly. 

“ Now, that’s strange ! ” thought Jacko, when he had got over his indignation. 
He knew all the boy’s of the village, but he couldn’t imagine a thief among them. 



He watched for some time, but nothing happened. Then, just as he was turning 
away, he caught sight of a boy of about his own age crossing the pavement. As he 
passed the greengrocer’s shop he stooped and picked something up. 

” Coo ! Nobby Noggs, the postman’s son 1 ” muttered Jacko in astonishment. 
“ The little ruffian 1 Hi! Put that back 1 ’’ he shouted, setting off after him. 

Nobby looked round, saw who was chasing him, laughed, and took to his heels. 

" Stop thief ! ” cried Jacko, running harder. 

The noise brought out the greengrocer. And he took to his heels. 

” What’s the matter ? ” cried a policeman ; and he took to his heels. 

Between them poor Nobby didn’t stand a chance. Jacko caught him first, 
bumped into him, knocked him over, and sat triumphantly on his chest. 

“ Now, then ! ” he cried. “ Hand over that apple you stole ! ” 

“ I didn't steal any apple ! ” panted Nobby, wondering what was the joke. 

“ Then what was it you picked up ? ’’ demanded Jacko. 

" My ball,” said Nobby, holding it up. And while Jacko was gasping for breath 
Nobby wriggled himself free and ran off. 


November 16, 192!! 


“ Do you want me to do up the bandage?” 
asked Peter. 

" I don't see anything wrong with the 
bandage. Do you, Peter ? ” 

“ No,” Peter said, wondering. 

" All right. Clench your knuckles and 
punch my hand with them.” 

Peter started. “ I daren't 1 I shall hurt it.” 

“ Do as I tell you." 

So Peter clenched his fist and/just touched 
the hand with it. 

" Harder 1 ” he was commanded. " Punch 
harder, Peter 1 ” 

“ Some new sort of treatment,” thought 
Peter, and gave a firm rap. 

“ Very painful, isn’t it ? ” Major Chris 
remarked dryly. 

“ It isn’t to me. But it must be to you,” 
murmured Peter. 

“I wonder,” replied the Major, and raising 
his hand he began to remove the bandage, 
unwinding it carelessly and stripping off 
first the white linen and then the lint. 

“ There 1 ” he bade. “ Now take a good 
look at my hand.” 

“ But I can’t see anything wrong with 
it 1 ” Peter exclaimed. 

“ Nor I,” agreed Major Chris. " I may 
be blind, Peter, but it doesn’t seem to me 
as if it’s much hurt.” Then solemnly he 
began to wrap it up again, and restored it, 
beautifully bandaged, to,its sling. 

Major Chris was very deft with his left 
hand. “ Guessed ? " he demanded. 

But Peter was gaping blankly. 

. Major Chris began to speak in a grave, 
measured undertone with his gaze on 
Peter’s face all the time. 

“ I’m shamming, Peter. Does it occur to 
you how completely I’m trusting you ? 
For this is a secret entirely between us.” 

“ Doesn’t Colonel Grevel know ? ” Peter 
stammered. 

No, he doesn’t. Nobody knows except 
you, Peter. And no one else is to know,” the 
quiet voice answered. “ The Colonel shall 
know in good time. Give me your promise, 
Peter.” 

Of course Peter gave it. 

But he felt himself on the brink of some 
strange revelation ; his pulses were racing, 
his heart began to beat faster. And the cool 
green path seemed suddenly dark with the 
shadow of that sense of danger and mystery 
which had oppressed him. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Play Up! you fellows 

play the game 

Play up if you want to win for Good Health. 
There’s strong opposition against you—millions 
of microbes which hide in everything dirty— 
ever ready to attack you and make you poorly. 

You can’t see the deadly germs, but don’t worry 
—Lifebuoy is on your side. Lifebuoy’s health 
element deals drastically with harmful impurities. 

It cleans out your skin pores and gives you 
every chance of keeping well. Mother knows 
- that and buys Lifebuoy for you to use. You 
wouldn’t let her down, would you? No fear! So 
play up for Health you fellows—play the game. 

Lifebuoy Soap 

- for health, 

k327»fft7-EO , LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNM$Ht 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

My Magazine 

Here are . some of the contents of the Christmas number of this 
wonderful magazine, which is now on sale everywhere, price is. 6d, 

Six Unknown Men The Electric Eye 

The Silent Evangelists of Peace The Marvellous Things it Does 

The Madonna at the Louvre 
A collection of Masterpieces 
beautifully printed in full colours 

Missing Animals of the British Empire 
Striking Gaps in the Great British Family of Dumb Creatures 

There are more than two hundred pictures in this special Christmas 
issue, many of them printed in colours. Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 
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This is how “Vapex” conquers colds. 
Whilst the breathing passages are choked 
with mucus the respiratory system cannot 
function properly. If the germs are not 
dealt with, the real cause of the cold is 
left unattacked. 

“ Vapex ” succeeds because it deals with 
both these problems at the same time. 
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The simple act of breathing the “Vapex” 
vapour from your handkerchief— , 

Opens a way through the mucus- 
laden passages of nose and throat. 

Carries a powerfully active germicide 
right into the breeding places of 
the germs. 

Under this two-fold attack, the enemy 
must surrender—your cold must disappear. 

.You can definitely feel the first part of 
the “Vapex” activity—the stuffiness and 
congestion are rapidly relieved, the head 
pQ clears, breathing becomes easier. And all 
the time the germicidal vapour is fighting 
j|2j the hidden infection which is the real 
cause of the trouble. 

Always keep “Vapex” in the house so 
that you can fly to it at the first sign of a ^j| 
cold—that “stuffiness” which means that 
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the germs are mobilising. Rout them out 
before they can multiply dangerously. 
Use “Vapex” and Breathe! 

Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- per bottle 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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The Children’s Newspapei 
will be delivered ever)' week 
at any house in the world 
for lls. a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

November 16, 1929 » Every Thursday adj 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. ayear. (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Hidden Proverb 

Yake a word from each of the 
following sentences in turn 
and so make a well-known proverb. 

We will go for a picnic if the 
weather is fine. 

The Redskins wear feathers 
on their heads. 

Many hands make light work. 

A fine was imposed on the 
speeding motorist- 

Flocks of birds flew above our 
heads. | Answer nevt week 

Wild Flower of the Week 

Evening Campion 

'J'HE flowersjof this hairy plant, 
which grows to a height of two 
or three feet, are generally white, 
though some¬ 
times reddish, 
and they are very 
fragrant at even¬ 
ing' - time. The 
leaves are lance¬ 
shaped. The plant 
gets its name of 
campion from 
having been used 
in the chaplets 
\v i t h which 
j champions at 
the public games were crowned. 
The blossoms ; are sometimes called 
grandmother’s nightcap. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J'he fieldfares are now begin¬ 
ning to arrive for the winter. 
Redwings are also arriving in 
England. The grey wagtail is 
seen. The oak tree is now quite 
stripped of its leaves. The larch 
also is stripped. The evening 
campion is still found flowering in 
sheltered corners of clover fields. 

Is Your Name Philpot ? 

'['ms name is simply a diminu¬ 
tive form of Philip and 
means Little Philip. No doubt 
an ancestor of the people named 
Philpot today was christened 
Philip, and owing to his age or 
stature was known as Philpot or 
Little Philip, the descriptive name 
remaining with him till he grew 
up and passing to his children. 

Day and Night Char; 
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Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week." The 
daylight grows shorter each day. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

jN.the morning the planet Venus 


South - East. In 



is in the 
the evenjng 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
West and 
Jupiter and 
Uranus are in 
the South- 
East. Our pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 8 
p.m. on November 19. 

Rain 

J? very day more than 300 cubic 
miles of water falls on the 
surface of the Earth as rain. This 
represents a weight of 16 million 
tons a second. 

Buying Books 

^Jaurice came home the other 
evening with three new 
books under his arm. 

“ How much did they cost ? ’’ 
asked his sister Joan. 

“ I have bought a book of travel, 
a biography, and a novel,” ex¬ 
plained Maurice. “ The first one 
cost as - much as the other two 
together, ff I iiad bought an 
extra copy of the novel I should 
have paid £2 7s. 6d. If I had 
bought an extra copy of the 
biography 1 should have paid 
£2 12$. 6d.” 

How much did each book cost ? 

Answer next week 


Diagonal Acrostic 
piLL in the letters to make the 
words described. When this 
has been done correctly, the 
diagonal line represented by 
noughts makes the name of a 
spring flower grown from a bulb. 

q****+.**_ .Dreadful, awful. 
*<-)******. Relating to Tyrol. 
**0****«..Scamper off m panic. 
***0***«_ Q eans our poofs. 
****0***. .A sieve. 
***** 0 **.. G ifts. 

******0*.. Pleases very much. 
*******0. . Power of any kind. 

Icl On Parle Franjais 



Un atlas Un picheur Cne nnr.es 

Ouvre I’atlas et regarde la carte. 
Le pecheur k la ligne est patient, 
route l’armee se mit en mnrehe. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


. Word Diamond 
H 

SON 
SOLES 
HOLI DAY 
NEDDY 
SAY 
Y 

Cleaning the Floor 

20 minutes 


Step Words 
A 

AN 
RAN 
EARN 
LEARN 
LANCER 
CLEANER 
RELIANCE 
A Riddle in Rhyme 

Canberra 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'['here are 44 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. The abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among 
the dues which are-given below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. Impression. 6. Rowing man. 11. Automobile 
Association*. 12. Kind of ape. 14. Point of compass*. 15. Term- 
for a sailor. 17. Alternatively. 18. Printer’s measure. 20. Drive with 
heavy blows. 22. South African antelope. 24. Poisonous snake. 

26. Bird of prey. 28. Acts. 30. Wander. 32. Female sheep. 34. 
Species of duck. 36. Irish language 38. Thus. 39. Shopkeeper. 
42. Pronoun. 43. Capable of being, stretched. 44. Methods. 

Reading Down. 1. Concern. 2. Muster of troops. 3. Royal Acad¬ 
emy*. 4. Neither. 5. Transpose*. 6. Upon. 7. Length of life. 
8. Steamship*. 9. Combine. 10. Without- a name. 13. Beast of 
burden. 16. Aluminium*. 17. Poem. 19. Alales. 21. Same as 16 
down. 23. Structures built by birds. 24. On one side. 25. Crush. 

27. Representative. 29. Kind of wood. 31. Armed force. 33. Grief. 
35. French for of. 37. Total. 40. Rhode Island.* 41. In the same 
degree. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

No Flattery 

]y[R. Portleigh wanted his "por¬ 
trait painted, but the artist 
asked for a fee of £200. 

“ 1 couldn’t think of paying 
more than £100,” said Mr. Port- 
leigh. 

“ Very good,” said the artist ; 
“ but I shall have to make the 
portrait look more like you.” 

A Son of the Soil 

Street Comer Orator: Yes! 
I’m a son of the soil. 

Voice from the Crowd : That’s 
no reason why you should iiave 
your father on your hands. 

What They Would Rather Be 



The Daddy-Long-Legs 
'J'he Daddy-Long-Legs too 
-Hasn’t anything to do 
But wait to be caught by you and 
me. 

A bluff Colonel he’d have been 
And have made a fearful scene 
If he got no pickled onions for 
his tea! 

Missing 

'J'he old sailor’s audience lis¬ 
tened breathlessly. 

“ Yes,”'he said. “ Thirteen of 
my pals went down when the boat 
turned turtle.” He paused for 
effect. , 

“ And you were saved ? ” queried 
.a listener. “ A miracle, no doubt?” 

“ Well hardly,” said the old 
sailor. “ You see, 1 wasn’t in the 
boat.” 

Safety First 

■gROWN : You are insured against 
- accidents. Can you recom¬ 
mend the'company you are insured 
with ? 

Smith : Yes, rather. I’ve been 
insured for ten years and haven’t 
had a single accident. ; 

A Helping Hand 

giLLY crept into his father’s 
room at dead of night and 
awoke his parent. 

“ Burglars, Father! ” he - said. 
Together they listened and 
watched. 

Then Father spoke. 

“ Not a word I ” said he. 
“ Perhaps they will open that 
window." It’s the one that we’ve 
been unable to open since the 
painters were here.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

It really was perhaps a little 
* awkward that Airs. Abbey 
should call just then, when 
only Francis I was downstairs 
to welcome the members of 
the debating ^society.. Daddy 
and Mummy had been out all 
day and were,late in dressing. 

Daddy, whose name was 
Foster, was a scientist; and 
on tile first Monday of cvery 
ntonth several people who 
were also Dons in the Uni¬ 
versity to which he belonged, 
would come in, and there 
would be a certain subject for 
discussion. 

Tonight it was That there is 
nothing in von Halle’s Method 
of measuring Corpuscles. 

Francis didn't know any¬ 
thing about that ; but he did 


© 

know the four men who had 
come. Mr. Spens, the great 
authority on electricity. Air. 
Dalton, who was giving a 
special lecture on Light, Air. 
Darling, who had written a 
famous little green book which 
Daddy was always studying, 
full of mathematics, ancf Air. 
Turner, the very great astrono¬ 
mer. They were all, as you can 
see, very important, learned 
\ people. But here among 
! them all was Airs. Abbey, the 
j cook whom tlie Foster family 
; had always loved. 

The new parlourmaid had 
taken her into the wrong 
room, and Arrs. Abbey, being 
Airs. Abbey, stout and genial 
and calm, was in no way 
daunted, only blessedly- glad 


« Introducing a Famous Lady 

Abbey. This was only man¬ 
ners, he thought. 

It was important that Mrs. 
Abbey should know, that they 
were specially great men, so lie 
just murmured a few explana¬ 
tory words to help her. But 
how was he going to explain 
Airs. Abbey, the best cook the 
world had ever seen, to the 
great scientists ? Then Fran¬ 
cis remembered, all in a flash, 
the dish for which Airs. Abbey 
was rightly famous, the dish 
I that" had been made so very 
poorly since she had left, and 
he said at once : “ Alay I intro¬ 
duce Airs. Abbey, who makes 
the best Yorkshire pudding in 
the whole of Europe.” 

And four heads of European 
reputation bowed together. 


to feast her eyes again on the 
old shabby library which she 
had so often helped to turn 
out. And what a job it 
always was, with all the cases 
of geological specimens 1 

No; Airs. Abbey was at case, 
waiting there till Mrs. Foster 
should have finished dressing 
and come in. 

But what about the scien¬ 
tists ? They did not notice 
her. Two of them were already 
deep ' in argument by the 
window, their backs turned 
to the rest. 

Francis could not under¬ 
stand half of tiie long words 
they were using. But lie 
introduced Mr. Darling the 
mathematician and Air. Tur¬ 
ner the astronomer to Airs. 



How do 
you wake ? 

Fresh, alert, with a Teal appetite 
for breakfast and your daily work? 
If not add a cup of the 4 Allenburys ’ 
Diet at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
daily fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 
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Easy to Make Pleasant to Take 
In Tins at 2/1, 4/- & 7/6 

Of all Chemists 

Send 3 i. in stamps for a J lb. trial 
sample tin of the Allenburys ’ Die' 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating his cold meat pie. 

" I reckon ” said he 
" Without some H.P. 

This pie would he awfully 
dry.” 

Ask your Grocer for H.P. Sauce —whole- 
• some for children and grown-ups. ^ 
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